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Some questions canbe best an- 
swered by admitting that they are 
unanswerable. 


Questions 
Answerable and 
Unanswerable 


‘Why are we put 
into the world?’’ is a question often asked, as 
though it presented a problem that must be solved 
before going on with life. Yet it is well to accept 
the fact that that question can probably not be satis- 
factorily answered by any one in this life. ‘Is: the 
world better because I am in it?’’ is a question, 
however, that is answerable, and with the answer to 


Whic} : ‘ 
hich it is far more important to concern ourselves. 


- 


Personal Opinions Inclination has much to do with 
as Inf 3 
‘cniluenced by one’s personal opinions. A man 
Self-Interest . 
is pretty sure to see the full strength 


of an; . ; 
argument to a course that he is set on pursu- 


ing ce . . 

- : A man Is certainly not predisposed to a course 
uch 3 4 . 4 q 

e ~ 'S contrary to his longings and apparent inter- 

Sts. 


It — ; 
has been said that ‘‘a man comes to his 








convictions oftener through his passions than his 
intellect.’’ A man need not be thus influenced, but 
it is well to bear in mind one’s liability to be. We 
have reason to challenge a change of opinions on our 


part which is in the line of our personal interest. 


a 


Thinking There is a ‘‘right path’’ for the 


Within Bounds =mind as well as for the feet. Many 
aman who recognizes the necessity of guiding his 
feet in the way, scorns the suggestion that there may 
be limits beyond which his mind may not roam with 
safety. ‘* The truth-seeker is immortal,’’ he tells 
us. But it is one thing to search for truth where 
truth may be found, and it is another thing,to give 
one’s self up to idle speculations concerning the un- 
knowable. The borderland between that which is 


revealed and that which cannot be known is the 


edge of a precipice. There are a few men who can 
stand on the edge of a precipice without danger, but 
the majority are liable to dizziness, while some have 
been seized with an irresistible impulse to jump over. 
There is neither sense nor safety in leaving half 
learned what God has revealed, to spend one’s 
time in wildly guessing at the things he has chosen 
to withhold. 


ou ° 
Cause of Cheerfulness does not depend on 
Chetrfulness = one’s circumstances or condition. 


It is a matter of one’s spirit, not of one’s posses- 
sions. A bright face and sunny looks are often seen 
on one who is in siekness or in bodily pain ; they are 
often lacking in one who seems to have everything 
that heart could wish, in physical state or in outer 
surroundings. Many who have riches suffer more 
from a sense of poverty than many others who are 
Cheerfulness depends largely on how 
one looks at his lot and his possessions, not on what 
he has received from God. 
that God is responsible for one’s cheerfulness or 


despondency. 


penniless. 
It is wrong to suggest 


God has given enough to every per- 
son to make him glad-hearted, if he will look at the 
things he has for which he ought to be grateful. 
God will not force a cheerful spirit on one who will 
not look at the bright side of God’s gifts ; it is for 
If 


you are not cheerful now, in view of what you have 


man to have that or to refuse it, as he chooses. 
or can have, you alone are responsible. No change 
of condition on earth or in heaven could in itself 
make you cheerful. 


=e 
Tested by The real test of a man is what he 
Pirst Choices chooses first. One man chooses 


first of all to be rich ; another, to be learned ; an- 
other, to be an artist ; another, to be comfortable ; 
another, to be respected by those around him. A 
man may not know that he has chosen this thing or 
that. He may fancy, indeed, that he is trying to be 
something quite different. But when the small choices 
come, those that really make up character, he will 
find himself always placing one thing first, sacrificing 
everything to it almost as if by instinct. The man 
who-is choosing first to be rich will sacrifice com- 
fort, freedom, even friends, not, 


if need be, per- 


haps, in a petty way, but none the less effectually, 




















The man who is deter- 
himself time the 
choice he thinks will bring him to that end. And 
so the man who asks himself whether he is truly a 
Christian may never need to be in doubt. .Let him 
watch himself even for one day ; let him see whether 
in each choice he seeks first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, trusting that all these things 
shall be added unto him,—and he will find ‘his 
answer. 


and with singleness of aim. 


mined to educate makes each 


C43 
Getting a Constituency 


O HAVE a constituency or a following—a num- 
ber of people who habitually look to you for 
something, who are ready to take your whole output 
and at the same time constantly furnish you .with 
inspiration to do better—is one of the luxuries of 
life to which every earnest and honest man is en- 
titled. There is perhaps no greater incentive than 
to know that people want you ; given this knowledge, 
aman may have the strength of ten. If we want 
It is 
never enough that we have general good intentions 
toward the world 


to be effective, we must get a constituency. 





almost everybody has ; scarcely: 
a man who does not dream of what he would do if 
he had a million ; the next thing, after having good 
intentions, is to get somebody to believe in them, 
Shy, very shy, of being improved, the world will 
hardly reckon with our good intentions until we 
have gotten them into sOme sort of an organized 
condition which they must reckon with. It is no 
use to rush out of your house in an exuberance of 
good feeling, and hope to serve the great wide world. 
You must be content to get together a little handful 
for whom you can do something, and for the time 
being let the great wide world go. 

Coming upon the world with his divine intention 
to bless everybody, with the love of service crowd- 
ing his heart always, and too thoroughly the Son of 
man not to have had a boy’s dreams of what he 
would do for the world when he came to it, Jesus 
had to descend to the humiliation of proving all this, 
Likewise, any man who thinks he has done enough 
when he has made himself ready to serve, is met 
by the further and always unexpected necessity of 
going to work afresh to get people to believe that he 
is ready. Not only is this true, but harder still to 
bear is the fact that, the more you have to offer, the 
more you will commonly have to toil to get any one 
to receive it. Men have to fight for their welcome 
in this world ; it is never ready for them. Through 
three years of his ministry Jesus was getting a small 
constituency, and expanding men so that they might 
be large enough to receive him. It is like the case 
of a,missionary going out to preach the gospel, but 
having to let that wait while he makes hoes and 
plows, and gets people into some sort of shape to 
receive it. 

When Jesus refused the Jewish crown with its offer 
of a Jewish constituency, and accepted, in preference, 
the cross, it was only that he might have a larger 
constituency than ever a king had had before : 
‘‘When I am lifted up, I will draw all men unto 
me ;’’ and the real life of Jesus began at the point 
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where the life of most men ends,—-the point of dis- 
covering, after all his labor and love, that the world 
did not want him. It is here that the majority turn 
back and sulk into pessimism ; here, too, that the 
prophet who loves his mission more than himself, 
and all the savior-men of the world, are inspired into 
the strategy of silently making themselves indispen- 
sable, and letting the world take its time to find out 
that they are so. 

It is now pretty generally conceded that the world 
does not owe every man a living. — Society, how- 
ever, is laying very deeply to heart the truth that 
every man who wants to be of service to it ought 
to have achance. Soa man to day stands, perhaps, 
a slightly better chance than formerly, if he wants 
some outlet for his talents ; but he must make his 
own constituency, he will not find one made. He 
has only a splendid fighting chance. 

The question, then, is: ‘*‘ How shall I get people 
to want me?’’ The answer: ‘‘ It all depends on 
your motives.’’ If the end in view is publicity, 
fame, reputation, for its own sake, it might as well 
be said at once that, while this is not altogether im- 
possible, the world at large feels under very slight 
obligations to lend itself and turn its vast interests 
into the task of building up any one’s reputation. 
Reputation, when it is worth anything, is but a 
spark struck off from some more serious business. 
The more disinterested your motives, the more cer- 
tain you may be that people will first take you, and 
after a while find that they cannot do without you. 
Add to this, as equally essential, a conviction that what 
you have to offer is something the world will be poorer 
for not having. Offer the world something that you 
love yourself, something which you will not and cannot 
cease to love just because the world is indifferent, 
something which you can welcome back into your 
own heart even after the world has rejected it. 
Coarse as the world is, there is yet a rough accuracy 

. about it which detects the hollow ring of what is 
done otherwise than under the compulsion of a 
man’s own heart. Done even so, it may be that 
the world will not want it, but it is certain that they 
will never want it without this quality. How much 
richer the world would be if men would only live a 
little longer alone with their thoughts, 1f they would 
live with them a little more lovingly ! 

To have a constituency you must be willing, and, 
more than that, show a fair degree of eagerness, to 
do a vast number of little things. Our constituencies 
are built up a man at a time. They begin with 
some man whom, on a chance occasion, we served 
so well that he comes back ; and again they neces- 
sitate the doing for a great many who never come 
again. Yet our constituencies, if they exist at all, 
must ever be but a fragment of those we dreamed 
of helping. We may make that fragment as large as 
we can, but we cannot serve everybody. To start 
with, we cannot pick and choose available persons to 
serve, but must be glad to serve whomsoever we can. 
To choose only conspicuous services, which are apt 
to be like showy flowers that have no perfume, 
is thoroughly immoral and lacking in refinement ; 
and to expect to begin at this end, and to wait until 
we can so begin, is like waiting until laws shall be so 
altered that we can begin to build a house at the 
ridge-pole. Why is it that everybody seems to turn 
to some people for favors? Why is it that whole 
towns are doing some people the honor to impose 
upon them with the request for all sorts of favors? 
Just because they have slowly established a reputa- 
tion for not refusing favors. So man by man and 
child by child their constituency widens, until they 
no longer have to run after people, but can let people 
come afterthem. All sorts of webs have to be spun, 
waylaying kindnesses, before any large number of 
persons are caught. And a constituency is impossible 
to those who are too nice about what is their share. 
To escape all imposition is pretty sure to result in 
losing all chance of overflow ; it is the over-and- 
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above spirit that draws. To be honored in this 
world is to be asked to do ‘extra. 

And now we come to the public, that big public 
that frightens the life out of so many, and concern- 
ing which we are obliged to adopt some brave con- 
clusions, and bravely live up to them. George 
William Curtis tells how in his early days an orator 
gave him the advice to consider himself as superior 
to his audience, and how, without knowing why, he 
felt instinctively that this was fatal advice. It is 
fatal advice, not only in oratory, but everywhere 
else. No man can succeed who does not believe in 
the public in one way or another. But there are 
publics and publics, and the main thing is to get at 
the real public. Indeed, the only way to do any- 
thing for the public is to care so much for it that 
you do it the honor at times of not caring for it at 
all,—-like Thomas Chalmers, who went to great 
lengths in serving it, and by so doing earned the 
right to say that ‘‘ the public is a big baby.’’. There 
is such a thing as a lower public,—lower not because 
of social position, never that, but lower because 
of its desires. Such a public is found among all 
classes, and is content with something less than the 
best, impatient of hearing the man who will not 
give it less than the best, and it wears out a thou- 
sand men into a joyless acquiescence for one who 
wears it out and expands it till only the best will 
suit it. 

Popularities are many and quick to-day, and 
very deceitful, so that there are hosts of men who 
dare not be quiét and slow, who cannot believe in 
the future, and must have their success at once. 
There are hosts of men who are pitifully catering to 
a false public, swept out of their own genius every 
time they see another’s success, and who, when they 
have reached the time which ought to be that of the 
highest usefulness, are burnt out and discarded by 
this crowd, which deals out its most terrible severity 
to those who never believed in it enongh’ to believe 
that down deep it wanted the best. Love the pub- 
lic, never dare to do less, knowing that, when you 
cease to, you have made the great mistake, but love 
it enough to let it alone at times. The getting a 
constituency worth having depends on going long 
enough without it. 

We owe it to ourselves, then, to get a following ; 
we owe it to the thought in our minds, the benevo- 
lence that is in our hearts, and we also owe to these 
the patience to endure a hundred discouragements 
before the following begins to take form. And, when 
we do get it, we feel a security and an independence 
which makes freer every skill that is in us, liberating 
every faculty, and furnishing roadway for every 
thought. 


NOTES TIeDee 
It is difficult to prove a negative, even 
though a multitude of witnesses testify 
that, so far as they know, there is no 
such thing as another positively testifies to as afact. One 
competent and credible witness in such a case outweighs 
a dozen who simply declare that they are ignorant of the 
existence of anything of the sort. It is not that the 
dozen are untrustworthy, but it is that they lack 
the knowledge essential to the point in question, Re- 
cently the question ofthe number of boats available on 
the Sea of Galilee has been in discussion in these col- 
umns. Dr. Geikie was quoted as saying that ‘‘ there is 
but a single boat’’ there at this time. A prominent 
Virginia scholar said that his party used five boats there 
in 1890. Dr. Edward Robinson, long ago, said that 
there was but one boat on the lake. Dr. William M. 
Thomson, resident in Palestine for many years, said that 
in his day there were on all the lake only two or three 
boats, and not all of these were fit for service. Canon 
Farrar, in his ** Life of Christ,'’ says of the navy of:the 


Boats on the Sea 
of Galilee 
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Sea of Galilee, ‘‘ one. miserable, crazy little bog 
that not always procurable—has replaced its gay a 
numerous fleet.’ Similar testimony has come ¢ 
many an intelligent traveler and observer in these moj 































ern days. But now there comes additional and author power: 
tative testimony from the Rev. William Ewing, y by the 
resided for a number of years on the immediate shor has n¢ 
of the Sea of Galilee. Writing from Birmingham, Eng. his co 
land, he says : along: 

With reference to recent Notes on Open Letters, you may normé 
interested to know that for the last ten years certainly, and | a lookin 





How | 
parati 
the be 


probably for nearly Gouble that time, there has been a fleet gf 
fishing-boats on the Sea of Galilee of from ten to twelve. 

are all owned by Tiberias men, but are seldom to be seen 
together near the town, They are usually scattered over the 









‘ ; : in thi 
various fishing-stations round the lake, whence they may be a k 
brought for special occasions. The baats are built on the lake wor 
shore, but by men who come from Acre or Tyre. The tourig fore t 





agents simply arrange beforehand with the owners of the local 
boats. I have never heard of boats being brought t 
the sea. 





y them jg 





This information is of interest, and it seems conclusiyg 





Paul’: 













a 

Of course, it does not show that the scholarly traveleg "4 
who saw or learned of only the one or two boats, were g of du 
fault in supposing that they had all the informatigy tatior 
available ; or that, on the other hand, those who gay in. ¢1 
more than that were superior observers. But it dog belie 
show the liability to error in sweeping statements, or ig whic 
broad generalizations, on the basis of limited data, path 
othe: 

a defiz 

‘* Vacation’’ is a sensitive topic fe that 

Test of Vacations discussion. Persons who like Vache take 
tions do not like to have them called in question. Tig toh 
believe in them, and that’s enough. Knowing that this Son 
is the state of the case, the Editor of The Sunday Schod | + 
Times has not ventured an explicit opinion on the suk call 
eom 


ject, but he has mildly and cautiously suggested a mode 
of testing the matter by relative results. Here is the | I 
way he put it, in a recent editorial note : ‘‘ Whether a deve 
vacation is profitable or injurious can best be decided xt 
after its cloSe. If you have had a vacation, long « 
short, during the summer, now is the time to show ho 
much better you can work than the man who has m 
had one. - And if you have deemed it better to stay at a 


sale’ 
Tyr 
lem. 
lam 


home, you must now prove you were right by your . 
superior efficiency in comparison with others.'’ That Sor 
seemed moderate and reasonable, but an Ohio pastor, stat 
who has apparently been trying the vacation on his ows Ca 
account, objects to any other test than his own opinion s 
about himself. He says : Sp 

You miss the true term of comparison in your paragraph ® da 


The Sunday School Times for September 25, ‘' Profitablenes 
of Vacation.’’ The true term of comparison is not another man’s 
work, but your own. It is not for me to decide whether ! ca 
now do better work after my rest than another man who had» 
vacation. He might always do better or worse work than | either 
with or without vacation. But the thing for me to decides” 
whether I do better work now than I was doing when I quit of 
for some time previous thereto, whether my work averages 4 
little higher than usual. Judged by this standard, by the " Before 
and After Taking,’’ the question is decided without debate ™ 
favor of the vacation., Work! Why, work is joy and power now 
whereas it'was beginning to be a burden and weariness befor: 
Every one must be a law to himself in this matter, and one’ f 


th 


under no obligation to prove he *‘ was right by your [his] superiot d 
efficiency in comparison with others,’’ but by his efficiency™ s 
comparison with himself. Respectfully yours for rational living ; 

In this world as it is there are not many matters in ' 
which a Christian man can be a law unto himself 
Others will estimate him, and he ought to be willing © 
be estimated, in comparison with others of like ability 


and in like circumstahces with himself. If an employ* 
finds that his employees who take a month's vacatio® 
work better, and seem to do more efficient work in the 
long run, than their fellows who prefer to work on coh 9 
tinuously without a vacation, he will naturally infer that 
the vacation is profitable all around. It will be no 
for the men who relatively do poorer,work to tell - 
that they enjoy what they do do more; than before. The 
test of judgment will be, in the comparison of different 
workers of the same grade and power. There are law- 


ss nt and 

yers and physicians and clergymen and merchants 
: » i heir 

manufacturers who say that an entire break 1” ‘ 
es them 


regular work for several continuous weeks enab! 
to work better and to do better work than they - 
if they kept at it continuously without that long break 
There are other workers in all those spheres who take 
just the opposite view of the matter. In saying a 
the two classes will be judged by others according © oe 
test of their comparative efficiency side by side, after the 
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periment each year, is declaring what might as well 
opt wwn whether it is liked or. not, as to the way in 
Bs ochere will look atit. Of course, the relative actual 
owets of two men thus compared will be taken into account 
a the observers ; but if a man has had a vacation, or 
has not had one, the last summer, he will be judged by 
his comparative greater or lesser efficiency as a worker, 
alongside of others, now that he has returned to his 
normal sphere. This certainly is a ‘‘rational’’ way of 
jooking at it, whether it is an agreeable way or not. 
How a man feeds in his work has, indeed, little, com- 
paratively, to do with his efficiency anyway. Much of 
the best work of the world is done by those who are not 
in the mood, or condition, of enjoying their work as 
work ; but they know that they must do it, and there- 
fore they do it 

a 


How prone we are to measure results 
Paul's Disregard Of 1. our own standards of judgment ! 
Threatened Danger 1¢ . course which seems to us the path 
of duty comes out differently from our desire and expec- 
tation, we are liable to think that a mistake was made 
in. entering upon that course. Yet we have reason to 
believe that suffering and disaster may be the very things 
which God would have us meet, and that death in the 
path of duty is always far better than long life in any 
other path. The fact that Paul went to Jerusalem in 
defiance of warnings and protests from his friends, and 
that he suffered many things as a result of his going, is 
taken by many as an indication that he was mistaken as 
to his duty. Yet the facts warrant no such judgment. 
So many inquiries on this matter come in from different 
quarters that it would seem that the principles involved 
eall for new emphasis at this time. A representative 
eommunication from Iowa is as follows : 


I see that all the writers hold up Paul as an example of intense 
devotion to duty and loyalty to God. This conclusion I do not 
see the way clear to accept. Why was it necessary to go to Jeru- 
salem in view of such danger ? ‘We are told that the disciples at 
Tyre said through the Spirit that Paul should not go to Jerusa- 
lem. I think Drs. MeLaren’s and Riddle’s explanation is very 
lame indeed. Is it not mere guess-work to assume that this was 
an erroneous deduction from the Spirit's revelation of danger ? 
It would seem to be a stretch of the imagination to make it appear 
that the disciples confounded the Spirit's warning with a prohibi- 
tion not to go there. The reader notices also that Bishop Warren 
Starts out with this headline, ‘‘ Weeping and Heart-breaking, but 
Calmly Facing Duty."’ My class reached the conclusion that 
the action of Paul is only another illustration of a man's zeal get- 
ting the better of his judgment. Despite the warnings of the 
Spirit and the entreaties of friends, Paul plunged headlong into 
danger. Was Paul in the line of duty when he took that vow 
down there? Immediately after arriving at Jerusalem Paul got 
into trouble, but your contributors did-not explain why there was 
any call for it. There is no parallel between Christ and Paul, for 
the former went to Jerusalem on quite a different mission. We 
are accustomed to hold up Paul as infallible, and think that every- 
thing he said and did is above criticism. I believe the thought 
of the lesson is that we should be on our guard against enthusiasm 
and zealotry. Am I right? 


When Saul of Tarsus was chosen of Jesus at Damas- 
Cus for a special life work, the promise of the Lord was 
that he should be shown how many things he must suffer 
for the name of Jesus, and that he should be abun- 
dantly filled with the Holy Spirit as guide and in- 
spirer of his course (Acts 10 : 10-17; John 14 : 16; 
16:13). Repeatedly, after then, Paul was. reminded by 
the Holy Spirit that he should have the promised bonds 
and afflictions (Acts 20 : 22-24). What kind of a sol- 
dier, what kind of a man, would Paul have been, if, in 
view of this’ assurance and. thi8 mission, he had held 
back from an indicated path simply because ‘‘ bonds 
and afflictions ’’ awaited him in it? It is true that, while 
he was on his way to Jerusalem for a specific work in 
the service of his Master, he was told by certain warm- 
hearted Christians who claimed to be guided by the 
_ Spirit that he ought not to go there. But if: God 
' _ Wanted Paul to stay away from Jerusalem, God 
eohegen spoken to Paul himself, not have sent him a 
‘ ‘cry # rg his personal duty by other disciples. God 
it is tne: Communication with Paul at that time, and 
to sup ane 7 ey unfair toward Paul 
ns Mette. he was not willing to be guided of God 
ferred he te There is nothing of that sort to be in- 
~ a <ort : narrative. On the contrary, when Paul 
Meni 4e4 eo matter over with the disciples, they 
is said. « we that he knew what he was about, and it 
The sie n 2 ceased [striving against him], saying, 
nil ieee 1e Lord be done’’ (Acts 21 : 14). A pretty 

of brethren those were, if they actually felt that 
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they were inspired of God to stop Paul's journey to Jeru- 
salem, yet so easily gave up the job, saying, ‘‘ The will 
of the Lord be done."’ If they were right in opposing 
that journey, they were wrong in suggesting that the 
will of the Lord was to be done in its making. As to 
our inferences from the consequences of that journey, we 
have more reason to say that those consequences are 
an evidence that Paul was right, than to suggest that 
they show the opposite. It would have been a sad 
thing for the world if Paul had had an easy time at 
Jerusalem, without any bonds or afflictions there. A 
plain teaching of that lesson of Paul's last journey to 
Jerusalem would seem to be that God's direct guidance 
of us is better and safer than the cautious counsel of our 
weak and timid friends, and that sufferings and disasters 
may be the best evidence that we are in God's narrow 
path to life instead of in the broad and easy road to ruin. 
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The Temple in the Trees 


By Frederic Fairchild Sherman 


IKE priests the shadows to and fro 
oR In flowing raiment come and go ; 
The flowers bend in worship there, 
And close their lovely eyes in prayer. 


The silver mist like incense lifts, 

And through the silence slowly drifts ; 

And through the woodland from bird-throats 
A hymn of praise to Heaven floats. 


Here day by day, a happy throng, 

The birds and flowers with prayer and song 

Unite in worship, and above 

With song and sweetness lift their love. 
New York City. 
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Hints on the Study of the: Epistles 


By Professor J. M. Stifler, D.D. 


HErreligious condition of the time in which any 

Epistle was written must be considered, and, as 

far as possible, learned. The Book of Acts is in large 

measure the proper introduction to the study of the 
Epistles. 

They were written to the churches founded in Judea 
and in the Roman world, or to individuals connected 
with these churches. Churches were fofmed first in 
Judea, and then westward through Asia Minor and into 
Europe as far as to Rome. The Book of Acts gives the 
history of the spread of the gospel, and its story is easily 
understood. 

The first thing to observe is that the apostolic churches 
were of two kinds : pure Jewish churches, and mixed, 
or Gentile, churches. They were alike in their faith that 
Jesus was the Messiah or Saviour, but they divided 
along the line of the old Mosaic ritual, which separated 
the Jew from the rest of mankind. The gospel was first 
and for many years offered to the Jews only. The re- 
sult was churches into which none but Jews entered. 
This was the case with the great mother-church at Jeru- 
salem (Acts 21 : 20). 

The same must have been true throughout Judea 
(1 Thess. 2: 14). There is evidence, too, that away in 
Asia Minor and in other parts of the Roman empire 
there were churches among whose membership only 
Jews or proselytes were to be found. These Jewish 
churches had not abandoned Moses, though they had 
accepted Christ. They were all ‘‘ zealous of the law."’ 
But while they observed its behests they did not rely on 
it for salvation ; Christ was their trust and hope. 

1. This state of things gives the historic setting of 
what might be called the first group of New Testament 
epistles, —James, Hebrews, 1 Peter, 2 Peter, Jude. They 
were addressed to these Jewish bodies of believers. 
Hence we find that they are elementary, that they re- 
semble not a little the language and the thought of the 
Old Testament prophets, and that they are entirely free 
from those questions which Paul considered in his 
writings. 


It is not meant that this group is chronologically first, 
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though this may be true of the Epistle of James. It is 
possible that it was the first book of the New Testament 
to be written. But the actual time of the composition 
of a book is not so material as the relative time. The 
relative time of each book in the group, or, what is the 
same thing, its place relative to the development of 
church life and growth, must be observed. These Jew- 
ish churches unfolded slowly ‘‘in the grace and knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’’ (2 Pet. 3: 
18). They lacked the stimulating atmosphere of free- 
dom, which soon put the Gentile churches far in the 
van. 

Hence this first group of Epistles is elementary, and 
so first, whatever may be the actual date. James's 
theme is faith. The believing Jews are still connected 
with the synagogue (James 2 : 2, Rev. Ver.), and works 
are declared to be the very spirit of the faith which they 
professed (James 2: 26). Inthe Epistle to the Hebrews 
there is an advance. * Faith in Jesus has led into trouble, 
and there is sore temptation to abandon him and rely on 
the Jewish ritual alone, which they had never ceased to 
observe. They are shown, however, that that ritual 
points to Jesus, and that he is the,completion of it. He 
has brought about its finality. 

Peter teaches the believing Jews, first, that they are a 
new nation (1 Pet. 2:9, 10; see also Matt. 21 : 43) in 
Christ ; and, secondly, in his old age (2 Pet. 1: 15), 
when they have now reached a degree of maturity, he 
still calls on them to advance, and to await the consum- 
mation of what is not ‘‘ cunningly devised fables."’ 

Jude looks at the danger to faith ensuing from lax 
morals in the church, and his Epistle is a paraphrase of 
Matthew 24: 11-13. These five are not strictly church 
epistles, not being so directed, and the word ‘‘ church” 
occurs in them but three times. 

What may be noted in all the New Testament epis- 
tles, an earnest trust in Christ's speedy coming, is em- 
phatically prominent in this Jewish-Christian group. 
Whether right or wrong, these believers looked for the 
Lord's return in their day ; at least, they were exhorted 
to be ready for it. Exhortation and exposition revolve 
largely on this attitude of these primitive churches, It 
is in view of this that James urges patience (James 1 and 
5:7, 8). In Hebrews it is this Jesus, whom they are 
thinking of abandoning, that is to be head of the new 
state of things to come (Heb. 2 : 5-15) ; the elders lived 
in the faith of things to come, suffering all their days 
without realizing the clear promises made them (Heb. 
11); but for the Hebrews the consummation.is ‘ ap- 
proaching '’ (Heb. 10 : 25, 37), when they are to receive 
a ‘‘kingdom"’ (Heb. 12 : 27, 28). 

Peter assures his readers that the salvation for ‘which 
they are looking is ‘‘ready’’ to be ‘‘revealed in the 
last time’’ (1 Pet. 1 : 5), exhorts them to ‘‘hope’’ for 
it (1 Pet. 1 : 13), and reminds them that he made known 
to them ‘‘the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’? by what he personally saw in the ‘holy 
mount’’ (2 Pet. 1 :16-18). The delay or ‘‘ long-suffer- 
ing’’ of the Lord is to be accounted as ‘‘ salvation ’’ 
(2 Pet. 3:15). In Jude, in view of the thickening 
gloom about them (2 Tim. 3: 1-9), they are to keep 
themselves in the love of God (Matt. 24 : 12) by looking 
for the ‘‘mercy’’ which leads to eternal life (Jude, vs. 
14,15, and 21). It was Peter, the apostle of the circum- 
cision, who, soon after Pentecost, put the Jews into this 
attitude of expectation (Acts 3 : 19-21),—an attitude that 
must not be overlooked in reading these Epistles. The 
Book of Acts is our key here. 

2. The second group of Epistles is the Pauline. In 
our King James Version, this group of thirteen stands 
together, beginning with the Epistle to the Romans and 
closing with the Epistle to Philemon. This group can 
be considered in three divisions : (1) The missionary 
epistles, written in this chronological order : 1 Thessa- 
lonians, 2 Thessalonians, Galatians, 1 Corinthians, 
2 Corinthians, Romans. These were sent forth between 
the years 52 and 58 of our era, while Paul was spreading 
the gospel from Antioch in Syria to Corinth in Achaia ; 
(2) the consummation epistles, in which the church has 
reached its full development, —cColossians, Philippians, 
Ephesians. _These were written from Rome during the 
years 62 and 63; (3) the individual epistles, Philemon 
(Rome, 62), 1 Timothy, Titus, 2 The date 
of the last three is not certain. 


Timothy. 


The Book of Acts again gives us the setting of these 
Epistles, especially those of the first division. The fif- 
teenth chapter shows the serious division of .opinion be- 
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where the life of most men ends,—the point of dis- 
covering, after all his labor and love, that the world 
did not want him. It is here that the majority turn 
back and sulk into pessimism ; here, too, that the 
prophet who loves his mission more than himself, 
and all the savior-men of the world, are inspired into 
the strategy of silently making themselves indispen- 
sable, and letting the world take its time to find out 
that they are so. 
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above spirit that draws. To be honored in this 
world is to be asked to do extra. 

And now we come to the public, that big public 
that frightens the life out of so many, and concern- 
ing which we are obliged to adopt some brave con- 
clusions, and bravely live up to them. George 
William Curtis tells how in his early days an orator 
gave him the advice to consider himself as superior 
to his audience, and how, without knowing why, he 


Sea of Galilee, ‘ one. miserable, crazy little boat 
that not always procurable—has replaced its Bay angi 
numerous fleet.’’ Similar testimony has come from 
many an intelligent traveler and observer in these m, 
ern days. But now there comes additional and author, 
tative testimony from the Rev. William Ewing y, 
resided for a number of years on the immediate shore 
of the Sea of Galilee. Writing from Birmingham, Eng. 
land, he says : 
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It is now pretty generally conceded that the world 


To have a constituency you must be willing, and, 
more than that, show a fair degree of eagerness, to 
do a vast number of little things. Our constituencies 
are built up a man at a time. They begin with 
some man whom, on a chance occasion, we served 
so well that he comes back ; and again they neces- 
sitate the doing for a great many who never come 
again. Yet our constituencies, if they exist at all, 
must ever be but a fragment of those we dreamed 
of helping. We may make that fragment as large as 
we can, but we cannot serve everybody. To start 
with, we cannot pick and choose available persons to 
serve, but must be glad to serve whomsoever we can. 
To choose only conspicuous services, which are apt 
to be like showy flowers that have no perfume, 
is thoroughly immoral and lacking in refinement ; 
and to expect to begin at this end, and to wait until 
we can so begin, is like waiting until laws shall be so 
altered that we can begin to build a house at the 
ridge-pole. Why is it that everybody seems to turn 
to some people for favors? Why is it that whole 
towns are doing some people the honor to impose 
upon them with the request for all sorts of favors? 
Just because they have slowly established a reputa- 
tion for not refusing favors. So mar by man and 
child by child their constituency widens, until they 
no longer have to run after people, but can let people 
come afterthem. All sorts of webs have to be spun, 
waylaying kindnesses, before any large number of 
persons are caught. And a constituency is impossible 
to those who are too nice about what is their share. 
To escape all imposition is pretty sure to result in 


losing all chance of overflow; it is the over-and- 


felt instinctively that this was fatal advice. It is 


we owe it to the thought in our minds, the benevo- 
lence that is in our hearts, and we also owe to these 
the patience to endure a hundred discouragements 
before the following begins to take form. And, when 
we do get it, we feel a security and an independence 
which makes freer every skill that is in us, liberating 
every faculty, and furnishing roadway for every 
thought. 


NOTES ON 


OPIEN LIET TIER 


It is difficult to prove a negative, even 
though a multitude of witnesses testify 
that, so far as they know, there is no 
such thing as another positively testifies to as afact. One 
competent and credible witness in such a case outweighs 
a dozen who simply declare that they are ignorant of the 
existence of anything of the sort. It is not that the 
dozen are untrustworthy, but it is that they lack 
the knowledge essential to the point in question. Re- 
cently the question of the number of boats available on 
the Sea of Galilee has been in discussion in these col- 
umns. Dr. Geikie was quoted as saying that ‘‘ there is 
but a single boat’’ there at this time. A prominent 
Virginia scholar said that his party used five boats there 
in 1890. Dr. Edward Robinson, long ago, said that 
there was but one boat on the lake. Dr. William M. 
Thomson, resident in Palestine for many years, said that 
in his day there were on all the lake only two or three 
boats, and not all of these were fit for service. Canon 
Farrar, in his ‘* Life of Christ,’’ says of the navy of:the 


Boats on the Sea 
of Galilee 


With reference to recent Notes on Open Letters, you may jy 
interested to know that for the last ten years certainly, and | thing 


The Sunday School Times for September 2s, ‘' Profitablenes 
of Vacation.’’ The true term of comparison is not another mans 
work, but your own. It is not for me to decide whether | cam 
now do better work after my rest than another man who had 1 
vacation. He might always do better or worse work than | either 
with or without vacation. But the thing for me to decide 
whether I do better work now than I was doing when I quit o 
for some time previous thereto, whether my work averages # 
little higher than usual. Judged by this standard, by the “ before 
and After Taking,”’ the question is decided without debate ™ 
favor of the vacation.. Work! Why, work is joy and power now 
whereas it was beginning to be a burden and weariness before 
Every one must be a law to himself in this matter, and one % 
under no obligation to prove he “ was right by your [his] super 
efficiency in comparison with others,’’ but by his efficiency™ 
comparison with himself. Respectfully yours for rational living 
In this world as it is there are not many matters it 
which a Christian man can be a law unto himself 
Others will estimate him, and he ought to be willing 
be estimated, in comparison with others of like ability 
and in like circumstances with himself. If an employ® 
finds that his employees who take a month's vacate 
work better, and seem to do more efficient work in the 
long run, than their fellows who prefer to work on Col 
tinuously without a vacation, he will naturally infer that 
the vacation is profitable all around. It will be no 
for the men who relatively do poorer,work to tell - 
that they enjoy what they do do more; than before. The 
test of judgment will be, in the comparison of differet! 
workers of the same grade and power. There are law 
yers and physicians and clergymen and merchants . 
manufacturers who say that an entire break in 
regular work for several continuous weeks enables them 
to work better and to do better work than they ont 
if they kept at it continuously without that long ast 
There are other workers in all those spheres “ ho take 
just the opposite view of the matter. In saying - 
the two classes will be judged by others according © os 
test of their comparative efficiency side by side, after 


elf 








looki 


does not owe every man a living. Society, how- fatal advice, not only in oratory, but everywhere probably for nearly Gouble that time, there has been a fleet g How 
ever, is laying very deeply to heart the truth that else. No man can succeed who does not believe in hing-boats on the Sea of Galilee of from ten to twelve. parat 
; : b £ ‘ ‘ h h blic i h But th are all owned by Tiberias men, but are seldom to be seen a the b 
every man who wants to be of service to it ought the public in one way or another. ut there are together near the town, They are usually scattered ove the i 
‘ > “ A > d e yer ° 
to have a chance. Soaman to day stands, perhaps, publics and publics, and the main thing is to get at various fishing-stations round the lake, whence they may be " 
a slightly better chance than formerly, if he wants the real public. Indeed, the only way to do any- >rought for special occasions. The baats are built on the late “oy 
: . oe h ke his thi f h blic is t “sch for it th shore, but by men who come from Acre or Tyre. The tourig fore 
some outlet for his talents; but he must make his thing for the public is to care so much for it that agents simply arrange beforehand with the owners of the log 
own constituency, he will not find one made. He you do it the honor at times of not caring for it at boats. I have never heard of boats being brought by them ® 
has only a splendid fighting chance. all,—like Thomas Chalmers, who went to great ‘he sea. , 7 
. . . ° op : . Py . au 
The question, then, is: ‘‘ How shall I get:people lengths in serving it, and by so doing earned the This information is of interest, and it seems conclusiyg Thre 
to want me?’’ ‘The answer: ‘It all depends on right to say that ‘‘ the public is a big baby.’’ There Of course, * does not show that the scholarly traveleg 4 
your motives.’’ If the end in view is publicity, is such a thing as a lower public,—lower not because ye saw or learned phe his st oe boats, were at on 
. e . P . o,° i . a 
fame, reputation, for its own sake, it might as well of social position, never that, but lower because ~ % in supposing that they had all the informatig 
; , it é , , ae ni available ; or that, on the other hand, those who say in. ¢ 
be said at once that, while this is not altogether im- of its desires. Such a public is found among all more Gan’ that atic tabedlet aBeebven: But i: é beli 
. . : : ° . ull ° 
possible, the world at large feels under very slight classes, and is content with something less than the 30. up. ability te erree-tn: guetblie statements a whi 
obligations to lend itself and turn its vast interests best, impatient of hearing the man who will not },044 generalizations, on the basis of limited Pi, pat! 
into the task of building up any one’s reputation. give it less than the best, and it wears out a thou- othe 
Reputation, when it is worth anything, is but a sand men into a joyless acquiescence for one who - defi 
spark struck off from some more serious business. wears it out and expands it till only the best will Sa ie ‘*Vacation"’ is a sensitive topic fg thal 
se ° va est o a 0 . : . 
The more disinterested your motives, the more cer- suit it. discussion. Persons who like vace - 
tain you may be that people will first take you, and _—Popilarities are many and quick to-day, and tions do not like to have them called in question. Thy 4 
after a while find that they cannot do without you. very deceitful, so that there are hosts of men who rp sey wi gee and Sete a that this ca 
Add to this, as equally essential, a conviction that what dare not be quiét and slow, who cannot believe in 'S Me State of the case, the Editor of The Sunday Schodl q 
, ; posi ; Times has not ventured an explicit opinion on the suk eal! 
you have to offer is something the world will be poorer the future, and must have their success at once. . ; : sian 
fe t havi Offer the world s thing that you There are hosts of men who are pitifully catering to Ee ree eee aan 8 ae 
por oe maVING. al ne = 8 y , - wv. 7 8 of testing the matter by relative results. Here is the I 
love yourself, something which you will not and cannot a false public, swept out of their own genius every way he put it, in a recent editorial note ; « Whether a des 
cease to love just because the world is indifferent, time they see another’s success, and who, when they yacation is profitable or injurious can best be decided - 
something which you can welcome back into your have reached the time which ought to be that of the after its close. If you have had a vacation, long of —. 
own heart even after the world has rejected it. highest usefulness, are burnt out and discarded by short, during the summer, now is the time to show ho len 
Coarse as the world is, there is yet a rough accuracy this crowd, which deals out its most terrible severity much better you can work than the man who has m lat 
. about it which detects the hollow ring of what is to those who never believed in it enongh to believe had one.~ And if you have deemed it better to stay at a 
done otherwise than under the compulsion of a that down deep it wanted the best. Love the pub- home, you mast Sow prove: 708. oye right by your re 
man’s own heart. Done even so, it may be that lic, never dare to do less, knowing that, when you S¥PeTor efficiency in comparison with others. Thal tio 
the world will not want it, but it is certain that they cease to, you have made the great mistake, but love S*¢™ed moderate and reasonable, but an Ohio pastor = 
, cas oy , : , ‘ , ; who has apparently been trying the vacation on his own i 
will never want it without this quality. How much it enough to let it alone at times. The getting a ; ; a th 
’ , : . ‘ : account, objects to any other test than his own opinion 
richer the world would be if men would only live a constituency worth having depends on going long about himself, He says: : 
little longer alone with their thoughts, if they would enough without it. i ; 
. . : . . i i i , yaragré . ) 
live with them a little more lovingly ! We owe it to ourselves, then, to get a following ; You miss the true term of comparison in your paragrap 
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ach year, is declaring what might as well 
be known whether it is liked or not, as to the way in 
which others will look atit. Of course, the relative actual 
powers oftwo men thus compared will be taken into account 
py the observers ; but if a man has had a vacation, or 
hes not had one, the last summer, he will be judged by 
his comparative greater or lesser efficiency as a: worker, 
alongside of others, now that he has returned to his 
normal sphere. This certainly is a ‘‘rational’’ way of 
joking at it, whether it is an agreeable way or not. 
How a man feels in his work has, indeed, little, com- 
paratively, to do with his efficiency anyway. Much of 
the best work of the world is done by those who are not 
in the mood, or condition, of enjoying their work as 
work ; but they know that they must do it, and there- 


experiment e 


fore they do it. 
— 


How prone we are to measure results 
Paul's Disregard Of 1. our own standards of judgment ! 
Threatened Danger? y¢ | course which seems to us the path 
of duty comes out differently from our desire and expec- 
tation, we are liable to think that a mistake was made 
in. entering upon that course. Yet we have reason to 
believe that suffering and disaster may be the very things 
which God would have us meet, and that death in the 
path of duty is always far better than long life in any 
other path. The fact that Paul went to Jerusalem in 
defiance of warnings and protests from his friends, and 
that he suffered many things as a result of his going, is 
taken by many as an indication that he was mistaken as 
tohis duty. Yet the facts warrant no such judgment. 
So many inquiries on this matter come in from different 
quarters that it would seem that the principles involved 
eall for new emphasis at this time. A representative 
eommunication from Iowa is as follows : 


I see that all the writers hold up Paul as an example of intense 
devotion to duty and loyalty to God. This conclusion I do not 
see the way clear to accept. Why was it necessary to go to Jeru- 
salem in view of such danger? We are told that the disciples at 
Tyre said through the Spirit that Paul should not go to Jerusa- 
lem. I think Drs. McLaren's and Riddle’s explanation is very 
lame indeed. Is it not mere guess-work to assume that this was 
an erroneous deduction from the Spirit's revelation of danger ? 
It would seem to be a stretch of the imagination to make it appear 
that the disciples confounded the Spirit's warning with a prohibi- 
tion not to go there. ‘The reader notices also that Bishop Warren 
Starts out with this headline, ‘‘ Weeping and Heart-breaking, but 
Calmly Facing Duty.'’ My class reached the conclusion that 
the action of Paul is only another illustration of a man's zeal get- 
ting the better of his judgment. Despite the warnings of the 
Spirit and the entreaties of friends, Paul plunged headlong into 
danger. Was Paul in the line of duty when he took that vow 
down there? Immediately after arriving at Jerusalem Paul got 
into trouble, but your contributors did not explain why there was 
any call for it. There is no parallel between Christ and Paul, for 
the former went to Jerusalem on quite a different mission. We 
are accustomed to hold up Paul as infallible, and think that every- 
thing he said and did is above criticism. I believe the thought 
of the lesson is that we should be oa our guard against enthusiasm 
and zealotry. Am I right? 


When Saul of Tarsus was chosen of Jesus at Damas- 
cus for a special life work, the promise of the Lord was 
that he should be shown how many things he must suffer 
for the name of Jesus, and that he should be abun- 
dantly filled with the Holy Spirit as guide and in- 
spirer of his course (Acts 10 : 10-17; John 14:16; 
16 : 13), Repeatedly, after then, Paul was. reminded by 
the Holy Spirit that he should have the promised bonds 
and afflictions (Acts 20 : 22-24). What kind of a sol- 
dier, what kind of a man, would Paul have been, if, in 
view of this’ assurance and. thi§ mission, he had held 
back from an indicated path simply because ‘‘ bonds 
and afilictions'’ awaited him in it? It is true that, while 
he was on his way to Jerusalem for a specific work in 
the service of his Master, he was told by certain warm- 
hearted Christians who claimed to be guided by the 
Holy Spirit that he ought not to go there. But if: God 
had wanted Paul to stay away from Jerusalem, God 
would have spoken to Paul himself, not have sent him a 
message as to his personal duty by other disciples. God 

‘rect Communication with Paul at that time, and 
is cee on and eminently unfair toward Paul 
an a lat he was not willing to be guided of God 

action. There is nothing of that sort to be in- 


nessitiah:.* Miri contrary, when Paul 
talked the matter over with 
Seemed to feel that 
IS said, 


was in d 
it is 


ferred from the 
had the disciples, they 
he knew what he was about, and it 
ased [striving against him], saying, 
thy inl; ord be done’’ (Acts 21 : 14). 
ot brethren those wer 
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they were inspired of God to stop Paul's journey to Jeru- 
salem, yet so easily gave up the job, saying, ‘‘ The will 
of the Lord be done."’ If they were right in opposing 
that journey, they were wrong in suggesting that the 
will of the Lord was to be done in its making. As to 
our inferences from the consequences of that journey, we 
have more reason to say that those consequences are 
an evidence that Paul was right, than to suggest that 
they show the opposite. It would have been a sad 
thing for the world if Paul had had an easy time at 
Jerusalem, without any bonds or afflictions there. A 
plain teaching of that lesson of Paul's last journey to 
Jerusalem would seem to be that God's direct guidance 
of us is better and safer than the cautious counsel of our 
weak and timid friends, and that sufferings and disasters 
may be the best evidence that we are in God's narrow 
path to life instead of in the broad and easy road to ruin. 
SNIP 
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The Temple in the Trees 
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By Frederic Fairchild Sherman 


IKE priests the shadows to and fro 
L In flowing raiment come and go ; 
The flowers bend in worship there, 
And close their lovely eyes in prayer. 


The silver mist like incense lifts, 

And through the silence slowly drifts ; 

And through the woodland from bird-throats 
A hymn of praise to Heaven floats. 


Here day by day, a happy throng, 

The birds and flowers with prayer and song 

Unite in worship, and above 

With song and sweetness lift their love. 
New York City. 
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Hints on the Study of the: Epistles 


By Professor J. M. Stifler, D.D. 


HErreligious condition of the time in which any 

Epistle was written must be considered, and, as 

far as possible, learned. The Book of Acts is in large 

measure the proper introduction to the study of the 
Epistles. 

They were written to the churches founded in Judea 
and in the Roman world, or to individuals connected 
with these churches. Churches were fofmed first in 
Judea, and then westward through Asia Minor and into 
Europe as far as to Rome. The Book of Acts gives the 
history of the spread of the gospel, and its story is easily 
understood. 

The first thing to observe is that the apostolic churches 
were of two kinds: pure Jewish churches, and mixed, 
or Gentile, churches. They were alike in their faith that 
Jesus was the Messiah or Saviour, but they divided 
along the line of the old Mosaic ritual, which separated 
the Jew from the rest of mankind. The gospel was first 
and for many years offered to the Jews only. The re- 
sult was churches into which none but Jews entered. 
This was the case with the great mother-church at Jeru- 
salem (Acts 21 : 20). 

The same must have been true throughout Judea 
(1 Thess. 2: 14). There is evidence, too, that away in 
Asia Minor and in other parts of the Roman empire 
there were churches among whose membership only 
Jews or proselytes were to be found. These Jewish 
churches had not abandoned Moses, though they had 
accepted Christ. They were all ‘‘ zealous of the law. 
But while they observed its behests they did not rely on 
it for salvation ; Christ was their trust and hope. 

1. This state of things gives the historic setting of 
what might be called the first group of New Testament 
epistles, —James, Hebrews, 1 Peter, 2 Peter, Jude. They 
were addressed to these Jewish bodies of believers. 
Hence we find that they are elementary, that they re- 
semble not a little the language and the thought of the 
Old Testament prophets, and that they are entirely free 
from those questions which Paul considered in his 
writings. 


” 


It is not meant that this group is chronologically first, 
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though this may be true of the Epistle of James. It is 
possible that it was the first book of the New Testament 
to be written. But the actual time of the composition 
of a book is not so material as the relative time. The 
relative time of each book in the group, or, what is the 
same thing, its place relative to the development of 
church life and growth, must be observed. These Jew- 
ish churches unfolded slowly ‘in the grace and knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’’ (2 Pet. 3: 
18). They lacked the stimulating atmosphere of free- 
dom, which soon put the Gentile churches far in the 
van. 

Hence this first group of Epistles is elementary, and 
so first, whatever may be the actual date. James's 
theme is faith, The believing Jews are still connected 
with the synagogue (James 2 : 2, Rev. Ver.), and works 
are declared to be the very spirit of the faith which they 
professed (James 2: 26). Inthe Epistle to the Hebrews 
there is an advance. * Faith in Jesus has led into trouble, 
and there is sore temptation to abandon him and rely on 
the Jewish ritual alone, which they had never ceased to 
observe. They are shown, however, that that ritual 
points to Jesus, and that he is the,completion of it. He 
has brought about its finality. 

Peter teaches the believing Jews, first, that they are a 
new nation (1 Pet. 2:9, 10; see also Matt. 21 : 43) in 
Christ ; and, secondly, in his old age (2 Pet. I : 15), 
when they have now reached a degree of maturity, he 
still calls on them to advance, and to await the consum- 
mation of what is not ‘‘cunningly devised fables.’’ 

Jude looks at the danger to faith ensuing from lax 
morals in the church, and his Epistle is a paraphrase of 
Matthew 24: 11-13. These five are not strictly church 
epistles, not being so directed, and the word ‘‘ church"* 
occurs in them but three times. 

What may be noted in all the New Testament epis- 
tles, an earnest trust in Christ's speedy coming, is em- 
phatically prominent in this Jewish-Christian group, 
Whether right or wrong, these believers looked for the 
Lord's return in their day ; at least, they were exhorted 
to be ready for it. Exhortation and exposition revolve 
largely on this attitude of these primitive churches, It 
is in view of this that James urges patience (James 1 and 
5 :7, 8). In Hebrews it is this Jesus, whom they are 
thinking of abandoning, that is to be head of the new 
state of things to come (Heb. 2 : 5-15) ; the elders lived 
in the faith of things to come, suffering all their days 
without realizing the clear promises made them (Heb. 
11); but for the Hebrews the consummation.is ‘‘ ap- 
proaching'’ (Heb. 10: 25, 37), when they are to receive 
a ‘*kingdom’’ (Heb. 12 : 27, 28). 

Peter assures his readers that the salvation for ‘which 
they are looking is ‘‘ready’’ to be ‘‘revealed in the 
last time'’ (1 Pet. 1:5), exhorts them to ‘‘hope’’ for 
it (1 Pet. 1 : 13), and reminds them that he made known 
to them ‘‘the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’’ by what he personally saw in the ‘holy 
mount’’ (2 Pet. 1 : 16-18). The delay or ‘‘ long-suffer- 
ing’’ of the Lord is to be accounted as ‘salvation ’’ 
(2 Pet. 3:15). In Jude, in view of the thiekening 
gloom about them (2 Tim. 3: 1-9), they are to keep 
themselves in the love of God (Matt. 24 : 12) by looking 
for the ‘‘mercy'' which leads to eternal life (Jude, vs. 
14,15, and 21). It was Peter, the apostle of the circum- 
cision, who, soon after Pentecost, put the Jews into this 
attitude of expectation (Acts 3 : 19-21),—an attitude that 
must not be overlooked in reading these Epistles. The 
Book of Acts is our key here. 

2. The second group of Epistles is the Pauline, In 
our King James Version, this group of thirteen stands 
together, beginning with the Epistle to the Romans and 
closing with the Epistle to Philemon. 
be considered in three divisions 


This group can 
: (1) The missionary 
epistles, written in this chronological order : 1 Thessa- 
lonians, 2 Thessalonians, Corinthians, 
2 Corinthians, Romans. These were sent forth between 
the years 52 and 58 of our era, while Paul was spreading 
the gospel from Antioch in Syria to Corinth in Achaia ; 
(2) the consummation epistles, in which the church has 
reached its full development,—Colossians, Philippians, 
Ephesians. 


Galatians, |! 


These were written from Rome during the 
years 62 and 63; (3) the individual epistles, Philemon 
(Rome, 62), 1 Timothy, Titus, 2 Timothy. The date 
of the last three is not certain. 

The Book of Acts again gives us the setting of these 
Epistles, especially those of the first division. The fif- 
teenth chapter shows the serious division of .opinion be- 
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tween the Jewish and the Gentile sections of the church. 
The Jews did not deny the gospel to the Gentiles, but 
insisted ‘‘ that it was needful to circumcise them, and to 
command them to keep the law of Moses’’ (Acts 15 : 5). 
This proposition had numerous and powerful advocates 
for years. Paul denied it, and established churches 
whose foundation was simple faith in Christ. His op- 
ponents followed him, and attempted in many places to 
undo his work. This question, therefore, occupies a 
large place in the six earlier epistles, and some place in 
all, and is the key to much that is written. If Paul 
argues vehemently for his apostleship, as he does with 
the Galatians (Gal. 1 and 2) and the Corinthians (1 Cor. 


9), to both of whom he mentions Peter, never in com-. 


mendation, and once to the serious discredit of the chief 
of the apostles, it is because Paul's Jewish enemies denied 
his office, and claimed exclusive authority for the apostle 
to the circumcision. The other means used to destroy 
Paul's work was to dispute or neutralize his teaching of 
justification by faith (see Galatians and Romans). 

These six epistles show a clear development from first 
to last. In Thessalonica we have a company of simple- 
hearted, loving believers, who have ‘‘turned to God 
from idols,’' and are waiting for his Son from heaven. 
The latter is the only marked doctrine in the two epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians. They misunderstood it, or 
went astray on it, and in the second epistle Paul sets 
them right. The Jews at this stage do not yet seek to 
pervert ; they persecute, and Paul speaks with great 
severity of them (1 Thess. 2 : 15, 16), and consoles the 
church in the afflictions put upon it by the Jews. 

The Epistle to the Galatians shows an advance, the 
freedom from the law in Christ Jesus, and exhorts to 
stedfastness in this freedom, and not to be entangled 
again in the yoke of bondage (the law). Among the 
Galatians both Paul and his doctrine had been assailed 
by the Jews. 

At Corinth a false Judaism had succeeded in creating 
divisions in the church, one following Peter and discred- 
iting Paul. The freedom in Christ Jesus which the 
Galatians were about to abandon was perverted in Cor- 
inth to license. Even the scruples of the believing 
Jews were treated with contempt (1 Cor. 8). Before our 
present first epistle was written, Paul had already com- 
municated with the Corinthians by writing from Ephe- 
sus (1 Cor. 5 : 9-13), and probably had made them a 
short visit from the same city (2 Cor. 2: 1; 13 : 1, 2). 

If among the Thessalonians we have a body ‘turned 
to God,’’ and among the Galatians a body possessing 
freedom in, Christ Jesus, in Corinth we have a body or- 
ganized by the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 12) for all loving and 
pure works. In Rome we find a body in which the doc- 
trine of grace is finally formulated against the unbeliev- 
ing Jew, and the relation of Jew and Gentile exhaustively 
considered (Rom. g-11). As to doctrine, the Epistle to 
the Romans is the fundamental epistle, and, so far, 
stands correctly at the head ; but chronologically, and so 
far as church development is concerned, it is the latest 
of these missionary epistles. 

Those which we have called the consummation epis- 
tles,—Colossians, Philippians, Ephesians, —written after 
the last apostolic church was formed, and when Paul 
was now a prisoner in Rome, are the flower of this group, 
and so the most difficult to understand. The first is the 
philosophic epistle, in which the church is shown to be 
perfect in Christ as the creator of all things, and so be- 
fore all things (Col. 1 : 14-19), whether law or angels. 
Judaism in this epistle has become philosophic in uniting 
with heathen culture. 

Among the Philippians we have a church living like 
Christ ; he is set forth as the comprehensive pattern 
(Phil. 2), and Paul himself is struggling to be like him 
(chap. 3), accounting his former righteousness by the 
law ‘‘ but dung."’ 

In the church at Ephesus, the last one formed by 
Paul, and with which he remained three years, we have 
the climax and completion of the church. It is the 
wonder of the angels (Eph. 3 : 10), and Paul records 
two earnest prayers in the epistle to this church (Eph. 
I : 15-23; 3 : 14-21), that the saints themselves may 
have the enlightenment and spiritual ‘‘ might'’ to com- 
prehend the glory of the church. 
mentioned in this Epistle, 

Paul wrote four individual epistles. Slavery existed 
everywhere. The Epistle to Philemon shows with 
gentle courtesy how a Christian master should receive 
back a runaway slave, converted to Christ by Paul 


Judaism cannot be 
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while a prisoner in Rome. The other three epistles are 
directions to Timothy and Titus about their behavior as 
ministers of the church (1 Tim. 3:15, 16); how careful 
they should be in providing for the ministry of the 
church (1 Tim. 3 : 1-13; Tit. 1 : 5-9), and the preserva- 
tion of its deposit of truth (2 Tim. 2). The Scriptures 
are warmly commended to them as a guide. Unworthy 
leaders are plainly described (1 Tim. 6 : 3-5 ; 2 Tim. 
4:3, 4; Tit. 1 ; 10-16), and the teachers of the law are 
characterized as ‘‘ understanding neither what they say, 
nor whereof they affirm’’ (1 Tim. 1 : 7). 

3. The third or latest group of New Testament epistles 
is the three by John. The second warns against false 
doctrine, and denies entertainment to those who hold it. 
The third commends Christian hospitality. These two 
are individual epistles. The First Epistle of John, 
which was, most likely, the last of the church epistles in 
the New Testament to be written, is at once the simplest 
and the most profound,—simple in expression, profound 
in its ideas. It was published in Ephesus a full quarter 
of a century after the last of Paul's letters was written. 
It is profoundly spiritual, and shows the church in full 
fellowship with God, walking in the light of his being 
and reflecting his love. The Jewish enemies that con- 
fronted the church in Paul's day have disappeared. 
New ones have sprung up within the church itself (Acts 
20 : 30; 1 John 2 : 18, 19),—the antichrists have come, 
and the battle is now about the person of the Redeemer. 
The defense is found, not in apostolic authority, not in 
the covenants, not in the Bible, but in the certain spir- 
itual apprehension and loving walk of those who know 
God. The word ‘‘know’’ occurs thirty-nine times in 
the Epistle. It closes with a chorus, ‘‘ we know,"’ re- 
peated six times. Ignorance and unbelief are the 
essence of idolatry. As the first church epistle, chrono- 
logically, was written to those who ‘‘ ¢urned to God from 
idols’’ (1 Thess. 1 : 9), so this latest one ends, ‘ Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols.’’ 

Crozer Theological Seminary. 





How Dick Visited the Hatchery 


By Alix Thorn 


ICK had been expecting Farmer Bascom for several 
days. Monday he had stood by the gate watch- 
ing for him, and had kept his shirt waist unusually 
clean. Tuesday he walked several blocks down the 
street to catch the very first glimpse of the team, Wednes- 
day he almost decided that Farmer Bascom had forgot- 
ten him, but on Thursday morning, bright and early, 
before he had time to wonder, up rattled the heavy farm 
wagon, with Farmer Bascom smiling down from the high 
seat, and all ready to take the little boy off to the coun- 
try. His mama bought milk of Farmer Bascom, who 
drove in every morning from his farm five miles away. 
Sometimes little William and Abbie Ann Bascom came 
too, and told Dick wonderful stories about wild little 
calves and foolish wooly lambs, that scampered over 
the wide fields, and might be seen at all times of day. 
But most delightful were the tales of the new house near 
the farm, where were hundreds of baby fish. 

‘« They truly live there, like real folks, and when you 
come out, Dickie,’’ said Abbie Ann, ‘you'll see for 
yourself.’’ 

So now, this bright June day, Dick was to view these 
glories with his own eyes. Away trotted the strong farm 
horses, through the busy city streets, past meadows 
where daisies and clovers nodded. The fresh wind 
blew in their faces. Every moment they were draw- 
ing nearer to William and Abbie Ann, till, at last, 
they drew up before a low yellow farmhouse. Down 
the path raced the little Bascoms, and bore away their 
small visitor in triumph to the haymow and barnyard, 
and so interesting did it all prove that they returned only 
when the dinner-horn blew long and loud. 

«After dinner,"’ announced Farmer Bascom, ‘every 
mother’s son of us must go down to the fish-works. I 
tell you it's a sight. Crowds of city folks come out on 
their wheels to see it.’’ 

Soon after dinner they started, the little folks ‘well on 
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ahead, Mr. and Mrs. Farmer Bascom following 
slowly. But no sooner had they reached the lane, whey 
across a level field near by came rushing 
welcomed the party. Such a funny dog, 
gray coat and the brightest of eyes ! 

‘‘I€s our Trig,’’ explained William. 
off all the morning, hunting woodchucks. 
the farm looking for 'em."’ 

Delighted enough was Trig to join them, and quite 
insisted on leading the way, stopping every few momeng 
to look back and make sure that they were following. 

On past the white-oak grove, over a little foot-bridge 
down a steep hill, then over another bridge, and they 
had reached the fish hatcheries. wi 

Inside the one-story building they went, and saw 
trough after trough placed side by side down the long 
cool room. AA little rill of water ran into each trough, 
and through the water darted the little fish, —al| speckled 
trout, the larger ones already beginning to show their 
colors. 


a dog, and 
with a rough 


‘He's bee 


Goes all Over 


‘‘The fish-eggs are sent to us,’’ the man in charge 
explained. ‘«They soon hatch out, and now we hay 
nearly half a million of the lively little fellows to fee 
and look after.’’ 

‘Why, what do they eat?’’ exclaimed Dick. 

‘‘Raw liver, chopped fine,’ answered the man, 
‘*They learn my call very quickly, and come hurrying 
to me when feeding-time comes. Once a week we send 
cans of them, away to fill the streams all over the state; 
but they don’t forget me, and, if I should visit thos 
streams long after, and give them the call, every young. 
ster would come hurrying as fast as his: fins could cany 
him. See how frisky they are !’’ 

And, taking a tall tumbler, he dipped it into one of 
the troughs, and instantly it was filled with brown little 
fish, swimming round and round their shining prison, 
their bodies glistening, their tails whisking. 

But what did it mean? The water began to flow out 
in a muddy stream, and soon the fish were hidden from 
view. Behind the house was the great shallow spring 
that supplied the water. Something or somebody was 
disturbing it. Up the hill ran the children, and easily 
discovered the culprit. Who but Trig, taking a beauti- 
ful bath in the spring, and seeming to enjoy it im- 
mensely, walking round and round, getting it more and 
more muddy every moment ? 

Trig refused to come out for William and Abbie Ana, 
and it was only when Farmer Bascom sternly ordered 
him to leave that he obeyed. But he shook himself » 
vigorously that the small folks were well spattered, and 
a few muddy drops fell on Mrs. Farmer Bascom’s best 
white apron. 

‘‘The fish don’t mind the muddy water a bit,’’ said 
the man. ‘‘ Every rain makes it just like this. In fac, 
I rather think they like it.’’ 

Back they all went to the farmhouse, and Abbie Amn 
picked a generous bouquet for Dick to carry home to his 
mama,—red and white roses, nasturtiums, yellow lilies 
candytuft, and geraniums. 

Not until the peepers began their merry chorus did 
Dick start for home, Trig soberly trotting behind the 
wagon to keep the dark away. And the city lights wer 
twinkling before the house was reached. 

«« Everything was beautiful,"’ Dick told mama, “the 
calves, the sheep,and Trig, but oh, the fish and the 
fish-man were best of all !’’ 


Meriden, Conn. 





A Stroke of Policy 


By Charles H. Dorris 


]* WAS the worst class in Sunday-school, —a lass of 

boys. No teacher with quite grit and grace enough 
to control them had yet been found. The superinten- 
dent was in despair. What last resort could he "" 
or should he turn the class out, and shut the doors 2 
their face? 

Sleepless nights he passed, and over the 
thought and prayed. At last the critical Sunday al- 
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ved, when every last boy of the class seemed to be 
rived, ; 

sevenfold more lawless than ever before. Certainly they 
at their worst, and like an inspiration came the 


were - 
ht to the superintendent,—why not put them on 


thoug 
their best behavior ? 

On the platform, before the whole school, he seated 
them, called to his aid the queenliest woman of all the 
church, and now is that class the model of the school, 
leads in the singing, leads in the devotions, and leads 
in best behavior. 


Bay City, Mich. 


Not every Sunday-school secretary 
forgets that we are making history. 
G. H. Poling, secretary of the Court 
Street Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, is careful to keep a “ Historical Roll,’’ 
in permanent form, apart from current records, to be 
preserved for future years, so that at any time it may be 
seen at a glance who have been members of the school, 
and what positions they have held. Previous records 
were compiled, so far as available. The record of each 
member provides for at least the following chief details : 


Secretary's 
Historical Roll 


1. Name. 
2, Home address. 
3. Parents’ name, if the pupil is under sixteen. 
4. Whether member of church or not. 
5. Birthday. 
6. Class to which he belongs, or has previously belonged. 
- 
ae or 

——— Not the only time for smiling is at a 

Your Sweetest Sunday-school picnic. The Canada 
Smile’’ 


superintendent did not wish to be 
so understood in giving this hint, among other postal- 
card announcements, just before a summer picnic: ‘‘As 
an exceedingly enjoyable time is anticipated, each officer 
and teacher should not fail to be present. Come with 
your sweetest smile, a full basket, a good appetite, your 
cleverest conundrum, your heartiest laugh, a large sup- 
ply of good-natured fun, and let us have an outing that 
will make us better acquainted with each other, and one 
that will do us all good.’’ If every officer, teacher, and 
scholar would come every Sunday to Sunday-school with 
the sweetest smile, the good appetite, and expecting an 
exceedingly enjoyable time, it would be an inning that 
should do ‘them all good. Why not suggest 
superintendents ? 


this, 
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The Teacher’s Spiritual Culture 


By J. R. Miller, D.D. 














RICH spiritual life must always lie back of much 

usefulness in Christian service. We cannot give 
to others what we have not received for ourselves. The 
disciples were called to follow Jesus, and then in the 
following he would make them ‘to become fishers of 
men. One's influence over others in spiritual things 
will always be according to the measure of one’s own 
heavenly enduement. Teachers who would do effective 
work with their classes must first take heed to them- 
selves and their own spiritual culture. 

The Master would have all his servants vigorous and 
wholesome Christians. He desires not only that they 
may have life, but that they may have abundant life. 
He always expects large things from faith and consecra- 
tion. He spoke of the new life-he gives as a well of 
living water in the heart, and said that from this foun- 
tain not a trickling streamlet, but rivers of water, shall 
flow. It should be our aim to attain the high standard 
that the Master has set for us. We should be content 
with nothing less than the best Christian culture, result- 


ing he finest a , 
? 5 'n the finest character and the largest possible use- 
uiness, 


B +. ‘ — 
*ut we cannot dream ourselves into such spiritual. at- 


tainme i 
vaments | we can only forge them out for ourselves in 
me > ; ati ; ivi i 

a heroic, patient, and persistent striving, with the 
farnest use of the means of grace. 


On =r) } . ds ‘ ss 
€ step in personal spiritual culture is the giving up 


- would save us from the sins themselves, 
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and putting away of our sins, It may seem needless to 
urge Christians to put away their sins, but even in good 
lives there may be sins yet cherished which hinder spir- 
itual growth and lessen usefulness. These sins may be 
so dear to us that we do not care to give them up. Or 
perhaps we fight against them, but do not overcome 
them. There are days when we seem to be victorious. 
We master our weakness, and put our besetting sin 
under our feet. We begin to feel encouraged, thinking 
that at last the battle is won. Then suddenly again we face 
the old temptations, and lie again in the dust defeated. 
If we would have our spiritual life deepened, we must 
get these sins out of our heart and habit. So long as 
they stay in us, they will vex and plague us, hindering 
God's work in us, and marring our usefulness. Unless 
we expel them, and possess the whole territory of our 
life for Christ, we shall not have deep peace, neither 
shall we become of very great use to God. Permitted 
sins make men weak. A defeated man cannot help 
other men very much in their struggles. The reason 
Jesus Christ is able to help us in every temptation is 
because he overcame the world. 

But says some weary struggler, ‘‘I cannot master 
these evils of my heart. When I begin to think I have 
them subdued, suddenly they rise up again like giants. 
I cannot expel them.'’ True, no man can make the 
conquest of his own life. But Jesus can do this. We 
do not know what a perfect salvation he is able to give 
us. We say he saves us from our sins, and we think 
only of the guilt of sin,—that he took upon himself at 
Calvary the curse that was ours, redeeming us. He did 
this, and there condemnation to 
But Christ would save 
He 
take them out 
of our heart. We may get the victory over all our sins 
through him who overcame the world. When we have 
got this mastery, we are ready to be a blessing to others. 

Another important element in spiritual culture is to be 
right both with God and man. For a whole year after 
David's great sin he was in the black shadows of his 
transgression. God's hand was heavy upon him. His 
life was like a drought-smitten field. God's face was 
hidden. Nor was he right with men. He had done 
grievous wrong to many others, he had sinned against 
the whole nation. But there came a day when his sin 
was setebefore him by Nathan's faithful word. Repen- 
tance followed ; he got right with God and also with 
man. Then blessing. came. 


is therefore now no 
them who are in Christ Jesus. 
us from our sins in a far deeper way than this. 





God's wonderful forgive- 
ness brought peace and cleansing. He had joy and 
gladness once more, and the bones which had been 
broken rejoiced. The Spirit who had been grieved re- 
turned to the penitent heart. The joy of salvation was 
restored, and now David was ready to teach other trans: 
gressors God's ways. 

Not always are Christians entirely at one with God 
and man. So long as there are sins unconfessed and 
unforgiven there is a cloud shutting out the full sunlight ; 
and so long as there are grudges in the heart, and striv- 
ings with others, the blessing flows not unhindered into 
our own heart, or through us to others. It is welf that 
every Christian now and then shall put himself to the 
test with such questions as these: ‘‘Is there anything 
between my soul and God, anything that separates and 
hinders closest communion, any evil thing not given up, 
any sin unconfessed and unforgiven? Is there anything 
between me and any other soul, anything that hinders 
complete fellowship ?’’ If this testing reveals aught that 
comes between us and complete blessing, we must reso- 
lutely put it away, whatever the cost may be. We must 
be right both with God and man, if we would have an 
unhindered work of grace in our own heart, and if we 
would have God in us in blessing others. 

Another essential in the culture of the spiritual life is 
prayer. Of course, weall pray. Every Christian prays, 
—prays every day, prays twice every day ; that is, every 
Christian kneels every morning and every evening, and 
says q prayer. Is it- always praying? Is the heart 
always in the words? Is it a real meeting of the soul 
with God? Do we not too often merely go over some 
form of words, into which we put neither thought, desire, 
faith, nor love ? 

, Such praying will never enrich our spiritual life. If 
we look over the names of those who have risen imto 
strength of spiritual character, and have become bless- 


ings to men, we shall see that they were all men of 
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prayer. Abraham was a man whose influence has lived 
all the ages since, and he was on such intimate terms 
with heaven that he was called the friend of God. 
Moses wrought mightily for the uplifting of the race, 
and he talked with God as a man talks with a friend, 
We know what a power Daniel was in the world, what a 
magnificent character he had, how he stood for God, 
for truth, and for principle, and did not once fail. 
Daniel was a man of prayer. Back of his sublime 
career was his closet, where three times a day he knelt 
before God. 

Or take Jesus. Never was there any other such life 
of beauty and blessing lived in this world. All these 
centuries the fragrance of his name has been spreading 
among the nations, the very saving health of God to 
millions. Jesus got his strength—that which made his 
life so victorious and so rich in its influence—through 
unbroken communion with heaven in prayer. ‘ 

The teaching from ail this is that we can never have 
deep spiritual life without much prayer. A few hurried 
minutes of formal praying in the morning and a few 
sleepy moments of saying prayers in ‘the evening will 
never bring down into a life any large measure of the 
love and grace of God. Before we can live deeply we 
must be on terms of intimacy with Christ. John's life 
grew and ripened into a rich splendor of spiritual beauty, 
and we know the secret,—he was the close friend of 
Jesus, leaning on his breast. We can attain like bless- 
ing by living with Christ, daily communing with him, 
One result of such living is the imbuing of our spirit and 
character with the very life of Christ. 
power. 


Another result is 
We desire to have influence over men, that we 
may do them good. Such power we can get from God 
It is not personal magnetism, human 
love, eloquence, earnestness, enthusiasm for humanity, 
that will make us real helpers, comforters, and healers of 
others ; only the power and grace of God received 
through prayer can prepare for such service. 


only in prayer. 


Bible study is also important in spiritual culture. , It 
would be interesting to know about how much of Géd's 
Word most Christians take into their life on their average 
day. With too many, ordinary daily devotion consists in 
a brief, hurried prayer at the bedside, with no reading 
of God’s Word. Such devotions will never feed one’s 
soul. If prayer is the ‘‘ Christian's vital breath,’’ the 
Bible is the Christian's daily bread. Not to get a por- 
tion of it into the heart every day is to starve the soul. 4 

The great men of the Bible were all lovers of God's 
Word. The people of Israel were taught to read it con- 
tinually, to hide it in their heart, and to meditate upon 
it day and night. Job esteemed the, words of God's 
mouth more than his necessary food. We know where 
Mary learned the sweet lessons which made her life so 
beautiful,-—she sat at the Master's feet and learned of 
his words, and these words transformed her. In no way 
can we ever become rich-hearted Christians, with abun- 
dant life, much fruit, and lovely character, but by feed- 
ing upon God's Word. 

There are other ways of deepening spiritual life which 
might be mentioned. One is faith. It is in believing 
on Christ that we get the life of Christ into our soul. 
Obedience is another. Those who do God's will will 
learn more of that will; for, as we follow on, the way is 
opened to us. Service is another ; for love is the law of 
life, and love can live only in giving and serving. Sor- 
row and trial are experiences in which the divine inten- 
tion always is the deepening and enriching of the life. We 
are not ready to be used in any large way as helpers of 
others until we have suffered. Most of us have to be 
broken before we can become bread to hungry souls. 
Most of us must learn sympathy and get the gentle touch 
through suffering of our own. 

It is very important that those who teach others the 
way of life should themselves be well taught in the 
things of divine grace, and that those who lead the young 
in spiritual things should themselves have a rich experi- 
ence of the love of Christ. Every teacher should be a 
close friend of Christ, living with him, coming always 
from his presence to sit down with the class that waits, 
We should never be con- 
tent ’with small attainments in spiritual things, with a 


eager to be taught and led. 


feeble flow of divine life in our soul, with bearing only a 
little fruit. It is God's will for us that we should attain 
the highest possible things in spiritual culture, 
should bear much fruit. 


Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1897 


1. October 3.—Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem 


2. October 10.—Paul a Prisoner at Jerusalem ...... Acts 22: 17-30 
3. October 17.—Paul before the Roman Governor Acts 24: 10-25 
4. October 24.—Paul before King Agrippa ........ Acts 26 : 19-32 
5. October 31.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. . . . Acts 27 : 13-26 
6. November 7.—Paul in Melita and Rome. . . . . Acts 28: 1-16 
7. November 14.—Paul’s Ministryin Rome ....... Acts 28 : 17-31 


8. November 21.—The Christian Armor. ........- Eph, 6: 10-20 
9. November 28.—Salutary Warnings. .........-. x Pet. 4: 1-8 
10. December 5.—Christ’s Humility and Exaltation Phil. 2: 1-14 


a1. December 12.—Paul's Last Words ........ 2 Tim. 4: 1-8, 16-18 
12, Dec. 19.—John’s Message about Sin and Salvation ,1 John 1: 5to 2:6 


13. December 26.— { Review. 


Or, God's Love in the Gift of his Son . 1 John 4: 9-16 


Qutline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


a. 


Study 45.—Review of the Third Period 
of the Apostolic Age 


Acts 15 : 36 to 28:31. A.D. 51-63. 
Judea, Italy. 


Asia, Greece, 


The principle which had been worked out between A.D. 34 
and 50, and formally recognized by the Jerusalem conference 
at the close of that period, that Gentile Christians were not to 
be required to conform to Jewish rites and customs, was 
firmly established during the next thirteen years, A.D. 51-63. 
This was the special work of the Apostle Paul. The Jewish 
Christians in Jewish localities continued to combine Jewish 
rites and customs with their Christianity. In Gentile districts 
the Jewish Christians were in the main disposed to continue 
their Judaism; but, as a result of Paul’s strenuous and con- 
stant efforts, the ceremonial barriers between Jews and Gen- 
tiles in the Christian churches were to a large extent broken 
down, The gospel became established as a universal and 
spiritual religion, independent of Jewish rites and customs, 
for the reason that the greater number of the Christians were 
in this period Gentiles, and the most influential churches were 
those founded by Paul. Gentile Christianity thus prevailed 
over Jewish Christianity, both in numbers and influence. It 
was historically true that the gospel was taken from the Jews 
and given to the Gentiles, although there was a host of Jewish 
Christians. They would have weighed the gospel down with 
ceremonies and limitations inconsistent with its essential 
liberty and breadth, so that in God’s providence the gospel 
was put into other hands for preservation. The last half of 
the Book of Acts records in paft this great transfer and de- 
velopment. 

This third period witnessed the second and third missionary 
journeys of Paul, in which his great work as an apostle of the 
Gentiles was principally done ; then his long imprisonment in 
Cesarea and Rome, with his two years’ ministry in chains at 
the capital of the empire. The period closed with the Book 
of Acts, at the end of the first Roman imprisonment, in 
A.D. 63. 

I, REVIEW OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. Read chapters 15 : 36 to 28:31 of the Acts several 
times over;—the whole book at a sitting, if possible. 

2. Complete the ‘*‘ table of contents ’’ of the Book of Acts, 
as begun in Study 9 and continued in Study 22, which see. 

3. Now reread the entire Book of Acts from beginning to 
end, connecting the three periods of the history as closely as 
possible in view and thought. 

II, REVIEW OF THE Toric Stupy. 

Beginning with Study 23, and continuing through Study 44, 
take up each ‘‘ Topic for Consideration,’? and answer each 
question given. Get larger views of the history and the rela- 
tions of its parts in this review of its main topics. 

Iil. A Constructive VIEW OF THE PERIOD. 

Bring together all the information you have gathered into a 
written description of the Christian communities in this 
period. If possible, accompany the more important items 
with the exact reference to the passage or passages in Acts 
where this particular information is to be found. The same 
framework as was used in Study 22 may be used for this con- 
structive view, making such modifications as seem necessary. 
IV. REVIEW OF THE ENTIRE Acts History. 

1. The complete rereading of the Acts has been provided 
for above (I, 3). Let the student now consider carefully the 
characteristics of the book as a history, its historical trust- 
worthiness both in general and in detail, and its purpose or 
purposes. 

2. Prepare as complete a table as possible of the leading 
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events, with their dates, which have been studied in the Acts. 
Then verify the table, and commit it to memory, so that you 
can reproduce it on paper without any memoranda. 

3. Draw a sketch map of the Roman empire of the first 


‘century, and upon it indicate the five distinct steps of the geo- 


graphical progression of Christianity as presented in the Acts, 
using concentric circles about Jerusalem. Upon the circum- 
ference of each of these circles write the date at which the 
gospel reached this portion of the empire, and the Acts passage 
or passages which record the same. 

4. Make as thorough a review as your time permits of the 
great themes of the Acts history as a whole, as follows: (1) 
environment, (2) organization, (3) institutions, (4) daily life, 
(5) teaching, (6) workers, (7) providential care and guidance, 
The framework used above in the review of the third period 
will suggest the details of each topic. 


ROVE 
Lesson 6, November 7, 1897 


Paul in Melita and Rome 


GOLDEN TExT: We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God.—Rom. 8: 28. 


(Acts 28 : 1-16. Memory verses: 3-5.) 
COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


t And when they were es- rt And when we were es- 
caped, then they knew that the caped, then we knew that the 
island was called Mél’i-ta. island was called ! Melita. 

2 And the barbarous people And the barbarians shewed 
shewed us no little kindness : us no common kindness : for 
for they kindled a fire, and re- they kindled a fire, and re- 
ceived us every one, because of ceived us all, because of the 
the present rain, and because present rain, and because of 
of the cold. the cold. But when Paul 

3 And when Paul had gath- had gathered a bundle of 
ered a bundle of sticks, and laid sticks, and laid them on the 
them on the fire, there came a fire, a viper came out ? by 
viper out of the heat, and fast- reason of the heat, and 
ened on his hand. fastened on his hand. And 

4 And when the barbarians when the barbarians saw the 
saw the venomous beast hang on 
his hand, they said among them- 
selves, No doubt this man is a 
murderer, whom, though he 
hath escaped the sea, yet ven- 
geance suffereth not to livé. 

5 And he shook off the beast 
into the fire, and felt no harm. 

6 Howbeit they looked when 
he should have swollen, or fallen 
down dead suddenly : but after 
they had looked a great while, 
and saw no harm come to him, 
they changed their minds, and 
said that he was a god. 

7 Inthe same quarters were 
possessions of the chief man of 


t& 


w 


+ 


they said one to another, No 
doubt this man is a murderer, 
whom, though he hath es- 
caped from the sea, yet Jus- 
tice hath not suffered to live. 
Howbeit he shook off the 
beast into the fire, and took 
noharm. But they expected 
that he would have swollen, 
or fallen down dead sud- 
denly ; but when they were 
long in expectation, and be- 
held nothing amiss come to 
him, they changed their 
minds, and said that he was 
a god. 


ao Mm 


the island, whose name was 7 Now in the neighbourhood 
Pib’li-is ; who received us, and of that place were lands be- 
lodged us three days cour- longing to the chief man of 
teously. the island, named Publius ; 


8 And it came to pass that the 


; who received us, and enter- 
father of Piib’li-tis lay sick of a 


tained us three days cour- 


fever and of a bloody flux: to 8 teously. And it was so, that 
whom Paul entered in, and the father of Publius lay sick 
prayed, and laid his hands on of fever and dysentery: 
him, and healed him. unto whom Paul entered in, 


9 So when this was done, 
others also, which had diseases 
in the island, came, and were 
healed : rest also which had diseases 

to Who also honoured us in the island came, and were 
with many honours ; and when 10 cured: who also honoured 
we departed, they laded ws with us with many honours ; and 
such things as were necessary. when we sailed, they put on 

1a And after three months we board such things as we 
departed in a ship of <Al-ex- needed. 
an‘dri-a, which had wintered in 11 And after three months we 
the isle, whose sign was CAs’tor set sail in a ship of Alexan- 


and prayed, and laying his 
hands on him healed him. 
And when this was done, the 


Oo 


and P6l’lux. dria, which had wintered in 
12 And landing at Syr’a-ciise, the island, whose sign was 
we tatyied ¢here three days. 12 The Twin Brothers. And 
13 And from thence we touching at Syracuse, we 


fetched a compass, and came to tarried there three days. 
Rhé’gi-iim : and after one day 13 And from thence we 4 made 
the south wind blew, and we a circuit, and arrived at Rhe- 
came the next day to Pu-té’o-li : gium: and after one day a 

14 Where we found brethren, south wind sprang up, and 
and were desired to tarry with on the second day we came 
them seven days: and so we 14 to Puteoli: where we found 
went toward Rome. brethren, and were intreated 

15 And from thence, when the to tarry with them seven 
brethren heard of us, they came days: and so we came to 
to meet“us as far as Ap’pi-i 15 Rome. And from thence 
Fd’rum, and the Three Tav- the brethren, when they 
erns ; whom when Paul saw, he heard of us, came to meet 
thanked God, and took courage. us as far as The Market of 

16 And when we came to Appius, and The Three Tav- 
Rome, the centurion delivered erns : whom when Paul saw, 
the prisoners to the captain of he thanked God, and took 
the guard : but Paul was suffered bg Pe ge 


And wh y i 
to dwell by himself with a soldier Fae Paul = ae 
that kept him. } 


abide by himself with the 
soldier that guarded him. 

1 Some ancient authorities read Melitene. *Or, from the heat *%Gr. 
Diescuri. *Some ancient authorities read cast /oose. 5Some ancient 
authorities insert the centurion delivered the prisoners to the captain of 
the pratorian guard: but. 

The American Revisers would substitute “who” 


“ which” in verse 9. 
RSS 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : The True Type of Christian Fidelity. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee the crown of life.—Rev. 2: 10. 


Lesson Topic : Extending Help in the Midst of Adversity. 


fo.) 





or “tlat” for 


beast hanging from his hand, , 


Vol. 39, No, ' 


1. Relieving Discomfort, vs. 1-6. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Healing Disease, vs. 7-10. 
3- Alleviating Captivity, vs. 11-16. 
Datty Home READINGS : 
M.—Acts 28 ;: 1-6. 
T.—Acts 28 : eee Paul in Melita and Rome, 
W.—Rom. 1: 7-16. Desire to visit Rome. 
T.—Luke 10 : 17-22. Power over serpents. 
F.—Psa. 34 : 1§-22. The Lord a deliverer. 
S.—Psa. 37 : 5-18. Trust in the Lord. 
S.—Psa. 124: 18. Miraculous deliverance. 
[These Home Readings are the selections of the Internatio 
Reading Association. ]} 
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Lesson Analysis 


I, RELIEVING DISCOMFORT. 


1. Discomfort Experienced : 

Because of the present rain, and because of the cold (2), 
Who can stand before his cold? (Psa. 147 : 17.) 

In cold and nakedness (2 Cor. 11 : 27). 
2. Comfort Sought : ad 

They kindled a fire, and received us all (2). 

He taketh thereof, and warmeth himself (Isa. 44 : 15). 
Having made a fire of coals ; for it was cold ( John 18 ; 18), 
3- Help Rendered : 

Paul had gathered... sticks, and laid them on the fire (3). 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it (Eccl. 9 : 10), 
Bear ye one another's burdens (Gal. 6 : 2). 

4. Peril Averted : 
He shook off the beast,... and took no harm (5). 
If a serpent had bitten any man, . . . he lived (Num. 21 : 9), 
I have given you authority to tread upon serpents (Luke 10 : 1}, 
5- Honor Bestowed : 
They changed their minds, and said that he was a god (6), 


This man is that power of God (Acts 8 : ro). 
The gods are come down to us (Acts 14 : 11). 


Il, HEALING DISEASE, 


1. By Personal Approach : 
Unto whom Paul entered in (8). 


He went in therefore, and shut the door (2 Kings 4 : 33). 
But he. . . goeth in where the child was (Mark 5 : 40). 


2. By Personal Prayer : 
Paul... prayed (8). 


He. ... besought him that he would. . . heal his son ( John 4:47), 
The prayer of faith shall save him that is sick ( Jas. 5 : 15). 


3- By Personal Touch : 
Paul, ... laying his hands on him, healed him (8). 
He laid his hands upon a few sick folk, and healed them (Mark 


6:5). 
They shall lay hands on the sick; and they shall recover (Mam 
16 : 18). 
4. With Grateful Recognition : 

Who also honored us with many honors (10). 
Render to all their dues: ... honor to whom honor (Rom. 13:7). 
Is it a great matter if we shall reap your carnal things? (1 Cor. 

9 : II.) 

Ill, ALLEVIATING CAPTIVITY. 


1. By Brotherly Hospitality : 
We found brethren, and were intreated to tarry with them (14) 


He said, Come in, thou blessed of the Lord (Gen. 24 : 31). 
Forget not to shew love unto strangers (Heb. 13 : 2). 


2. By Brotherly Activity : 
From thence the brethren. .. came to meet us (15). 


Barnabas took him, and brought him to the apostles (Acts 9 : 27). 
They all, with wives and children, brought us on our way (Acts 
2 : 5). 
3- By Civic Concessions : 
Paul was suffered to abide by himself with the soldier (16). 
He gave order... that he... should have indulgence (Acts 
24 : 23). : 
Julius treated Paul kindly, and gave him leave (Acts 27 : 3). 


— 


Verse 2.—‘' The barbarians shewed us no common kindness. 
(1) The shipwrecked company ; (2) The rude inhabitants ; (3) 
The kindly reception. 

Verse 4.—'' No doubt this man is a murderer."’ 
ises ; (2) The conclusion ; (3) The error. 

Verse 5.—‘' He shook off the beast into the fire, and took ” 
harm." (1) Seeming peril; (2) Striking self-possession ; (3) 
Complete immunity. 

Verse 6,—‘* They changed their minds, and said that he was @ 
god.’’ (1) First impressions ; (2) New light ; (3) Changed opit- 
ions ; (4) Fresh misjudgment. 

Verse 9.—‘' When this was dene, the rest also. . . 
Impressive deeds ; (2) Responsive acts. 

Verse 15.—‘‘ Whom when Paul saw, he thanked God . 
courage.’ (1) Fraternal visitors ; (2) Awakened gratituce 
Renewed courage. 


(1) The prem- 


came. (1) 


and took 
(3) 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


Pa ante ope EvENTs.—About midnight, on the four- 
teenth night of the storm, the sailors surmised that land 
was near. (During this entire period they had drifted north 
of west, in that part of the Mediterranean called ‘ Adna, 
though Luke says, ‘driven to and fro,’’ as it doubtless 
seemed to him.) Sounding twice, they found further A 
of nearing land, and, fearful of running on rocks, they << 
from the stern, thus swinging thé ship before the wind. The 
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nder pretext of anchoring forward, were about to 
unas 


the ship in the small boat; but the centurion, at. the 
of Paul, had the boat cut adrift. Paul, about day- 
encouraged them anew, urging them to take some 
After a meal, the wheat was thrown into the sea. In 
though none knew the place, a bay with a beach 
which they purposed to run the ship. This 

ld be done, since the vessel was before the wind, and the 
a ust ahead. By hoisting the small foresail (not ‘‘ main- 
, eer could run ahead, the anchors being left in the 
t 2 shoal, presumably near the small island Salmon- 


sailors, 
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the mor ning, 

















was seen, on 


beach 
sail i 
sea. Bu , ; 
tla, in what is called St. Paul’s Bay, intervened, and on this 
eva, ° 

the forepart of the ship ran aground, the stern breaking up 
ne ,~ 

from the 
wished to 
themselves, and, in various ways, all of two hundred and 


force of the waves. In this emergency the soldiers 


kill the prisoners, but the centurion directed all to 


save 
ceventy-six persons escaped to the land. 


packs. —The shore of St. Paul’s Bay on the north coast 













of Malta, not very far from the western extremity of the island. 


Some unnamed port in Malta; Syracuse, the capital of Sicily, 
ahout eighty miles from Malta; Rhegium, now Reggio, a sea- 
port of Italy, on the Strait of Messina; Puteoli, the principal 
port of southern Italy, on the Bay of Naples, about seven 
miles southwest of the present city, and about a hundred and 
eighty miles from Rhegium ; The Market of Appius and The 
Three Taverns, two well-known places on the way to Rome, 
respectively forty and thirty miles from that city ; lastly, Rome 
itself, and Paul’s place of residence there. 

ime. —The shipwreck occurred about the close of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 60; the final voyage began, probably, at the close 


of February, or the beginning of March, A. D. 61, Rome being 






































































reached about three weeks later. 
Son 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—And when we were escaped, then we knew that 
the island was called Melita : The best authorities sustain the 
** Knew ’’ may 
“recognized,’’ or, more probably, learned by inquiry. 


first person, which is more natural. mean 

As 
the bay was remote from the frequented parts of the island, 
the 
modern Malta. 


sailors would not recognize it. ‘* Melita’’ is undoubtedly 
Luke thus 
speaks of the natives of the island, as any Greek writer might, 
implying difference of language rather than lack of civilization, 
The islanders were of Carthaginian origin. —Shewed us no 


Verse 2.—And the barbarians: As in verse 4. 


common kindness: Literally, ‘‘ no happening [or, ‘t chance ’’] 
—that is, unusual kindness.—For they kindled 
afire, and received us all; The preparation of the ‘fire ’’ 
-was the first act in the more extended hospitality, the verb 
meaning ‘‘ were taking us to themselves.’’—Because of the 
present rain: That had set in, probably as a sequel of the 
heavy wind storm.—And because of the cold: The wind, 
therefore, was not the hot Sirocco from the African coast, but 
northerly. In November, this would produce decidedly cold 


” 


philanthropy, 


weather, 

Verse 3.— But when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks : 
He took his part in labor as a prisoner might be expected to 
do.—A viper came out: Literally, ‘* coming through,’’ im- 
plying that it was within the bundle.— By reason of the heat: 
The reading followed in the Authorized Version means ‘* out 
of,” but the better authorities have a preposition, which may 
mean ** by reason of,’’ though it usually means ‘‘ from.’’ 
The viper was doubtless aroused from torpor by the heat.— 
And fastened on his hand: Probably biting him. There are 
” venomous snakes in Malta now, but it does not follow that 
there were none then. 

Verse 4.—Saw the beast: ** Venomous” is an explanation 
of the translators.—LVanging from his hand: Evidently re- 
maining there.—No doubt this man is.a murderer: They 
seem to have known he was a prisoner, but nothing of his 
offense.— Though he hath escaped from the sea: Literally, 
“out of the sea,’?— Ver Justice hath not suffered to live: 
“Justice? is more literal than ** vengeance,’’ the capital 
letter implying that the reference is to a goddess bearing this 
*rasimilar name. This view is probable, but not certain. 
“Hath not suffered ” implies that the bite had occurred and 


Was fatal . ae 2 : . : . . : : . 
atal. Their idea of immediate retributive justice is still 
comm yn. 


Verse « eile . ‘ 
oe Howbeit he shook off the beast into the fire ’ Lit- 
erally 


6 chal: i ' 

y, haking off,” or, ‘*having shaken off.’’—And took 

no harn iterallw ‘ i i This i 
Literally, ‘suffered nothing evil.’’ This is the 

Mair upht 

"ain thought of the verse. 


Vers : ' : 
hare 0.—But they expected: The construction of the 
sree Oontre . . 
ir — Contrasts this clause with the last verse. The tense 


at 
cates 


continued expectation (see below).— 7uat he would: 


Literal] 
erally. « : 
y, “was about to.’’— Have swoklen, or fallen down 


dead 


a home. Pie: latter was the extreme result anticipated, 
astensl elect af A aa took place, the swelling being a 
rapt ~ inf ammation from the venom.—Aut when 
eh Ratt my 3 “ expectation: This paraphrase gives the 
iOng se ic . 1 
him» The lets ; : — —Beheld nothing amiss come to 
Tcy then np are not the same as in the previous verse.— 
‘ Changing oe minds, and said that he was a god: 
rg the 





minds, they said,’’ the emphasis resting on 
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the latter clause. Compare the reverse effect of superstition 
in Lystra (14 : 8-19). 

Verse 7.—Now in the neighborhood of that place: So the 
Revisers correctly paraphrase.—Zands belonging to the chief 
man of the island: ‘** Chief,’’ literally, ‘ first,’’ is probably 
the official title of the legate, who governed the island under 
the pretor of Sicily, to which province Malta belonged. In- 
scriptions discovered in Malta favor this view. —Pudé/ius: A 
Roman name ; that of an individual, not of a family.— I!’Zo 
received us; Paul and his two companions, and doubtless the 
centurion also.—£nvtertained us three days courteously: The 
verb includes all kinds of hospitality, and the time was sufii- 
cient to arrange for wintering on the island. 

Verse 8.—And it was so: The verb is usually rendered 
** came to pass,’’ but that implies, as the Greek does not, that 
this occurred after the hospitable reception.— 7h%e father of 
Publius lay sick of fever and dysentery: He was lying sick 


when Paul was received. ‘* Dysentery’’ is the Greek term 
This form of disease still occurs 
in Malta.—Zuéered in: Tothe sick-room.—Aund prayed: To 


gain power, and to show its source.—Laying fis hands on 


used by Luke, the physician. 


him healed him; Healed him by laying his hands on him, 
Thus the hand on which the viper hung brought healing, and 
thus the hospitality of Publius was rewarded. 

Verse 9.— Zhe rest also; All the sick on the island, the 
context implies, certainly all who could be brought to Paul.— 
And were cured: The series of miracles probably lasted dur- 
ing the winter, and the statement of the verse does not in- 
volve any exaggeration. 

10.— Who 
This shows that ‘ us 


Verse also honored us with many honors: 
” 


refers to Paul and his companions. 


” 


The ‘* honors were deference and kind attentions, rather 
than pecuniary gifts.— When we sailed: The verb usually 
rendered ‘‘set sail’’ by the Revisers.— 7hey put on board 
such things as we needed: ** Put on board ’’ is more accurate 


’ ” 


than ‘‘ laded us.’’ The ‘‘ things ’’ were provisions and other 
articles, since the shipwrecked travelers had lost all. 

Verse 11.—And after three months we set sail; The voyage 
was begun quite early.—ln a ship of Alexandria: 


another grain ship.— Which had wintered in the island: This 


Probably 
is the main fact, as the Greek order shows: ‘‘ a ship wintered 
in the island, an Alexandrian,’’ like the former one, possibly 
driven there by the same storm.— /Vhose sign was The Twin 


” ” 


Brothers ; Greek, ‘* Dioscuri,’’? meaning ‘‘ Twin Brothers, 
but specifically applied to Castor and Pollux ; hence the ren- 
dering of the Authorized Version. F 


The ‘‘ sign ’’ was a figure 


placed at the prow, and often at the stern also. Ramsay sug- 
gests that Luke heard of the vessel by this sign before he saw 
her, and hence mentions it in this case only. Castor and 
Pollux, the fabled sons of Jupiter and Leda, were regarded as 
the protectors of seamen. 

The verb 


The course was nearly due north, and 


Verse 12.—And touching at Syracuse: is the 
same as in 27: 3. 
hence the wind was doubtless southerly. Syracuse is on the 
eastern coast of Sicily.— We tarried there three days: Either 
because the wind failed, or for purposes of trade. 

Verse 13.—And from thence we made a circuit: * Fetched 


’ 


a compass ’’ was intended to convey this meaning, but is now 
unintelligible. They did not sail on the direct 


sailed first in one direction and then in another. 


course, but 
The margi- 
due to the 
accidental omission of a single letter in an ancient manuscript. 


nal reading of the Revised Version is probably 
—Arrived at Rhegium : Due north of Syracuse ; hence the 
wind was not from the south, or they could have sailed directly 
there. The whole clause suggests a difficulty overcome by 
good seamanship.—A south wind sprang up: Favorable for 
the voyage to Puteoli, which was west of north.— On (the sec- 
ond day we came to Putcoli: The run was a hundred and 
The 
ruins of the mole at which they landed are still visible, though 


eighty miles, which. could easily be made in two days. 


under water. 

Verse 14.— Where we found brethren: In this important 
commercial city Christians would be present.— Were intreated 
to tarry with them seven days: \t is implied that they re- 
mained, the consent of the centurion probably being readily 
obtained.—And so we came to Rome: ‘* So,’’ after this delay. 


” 


In this clause *‘ to Rome ’’ is emphatic ; in verse 16, the arri- 
Ram- 
say thinks that ‘‘Rome’’ here means the larger district or 
** state,’’ the boundaries of which were reached ; but verse 15 
refers to the city. 

Verse 15.—And from thence: 


The brethren, when they heard o 


val is emphasized, what intervenes being explanatory. 


From the city of Rome.— 


us: There were many 
Christians in Rome, to whom Paul had written three years 
before. The delay at Puteoli would enable them to hear of 
his coming.— Came to meet us as far as The Market of Ap- 
pius, and The Three Taverns: The Revisers have translated 
Appii Forum, the Latin name given in the Authorized Ver- 


sion. 


” 


‘* Tres Tabernz ’’ is the Latin form of the other name. 
Both places are well known, and on a very important thor- 
oughfare. The ‘‘ brethren ’’ probably traveled in two com- 
panies, and met Paul at the two places, which Luke mentions 
in the order of his own journey.— Whom when Paul saw, he 
thanked God, and took courage. 


bined with other causes to depress him 


Probabiy his travels com- 
; but the meeting with 
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these brethren encouraged him, both as a Christian man and 
as an apostle, who was to ‘bear witness also at Rome’’ 
: II). 


Verse 16.-—And whi 


23 
m we entered into Rome: The actual 
entry is here stated (comp. the close of v. 14). The later 
authorities insert at this point: ‘* The centurion delivered the 
prisoners to the captain of the guard; but’’. The margin of 
The 


’’) which occurs nowhere else 


the Revised Version has ‘ pretorian yuard.’’ term 
(literally, ‘* chief of the camp 
in the New Testament, is applied, according to Mommsen, to 
the officer in command of centurions from legions stationed 
elsewhere, on detached duty at Rome, often, as in this case, 
in charge of prisoners. This is probably correct, though the 
clause is not genuine.—Pau/ was suffered to abide by himself 
with the soldier that guarded him: This privilege would be 
granted from the fact that no crime had been charged against 
him, as well as from the favorable report of the centurion. 
Probably Paul at once went to ‘*his own hired dwelling ’”’ 
(v. 30) with ‘* the soldier’’ in charge of him, to whom he would 
ordinarily be chained (v. 20). As the guard would be constantly 
changed, Paul had opportunity for instructing many of them, 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE bay into which Paul’s ship was carried at Malta, or 
Melita, was that now known by his name, about two 

and a half miles northwest of Valetta, which seems to have 
been, at that time, the only port used on the north side of the 
island. It is about half a mile broad at its mouth, and runs 
into the land for about a mile. The exactness of Luke’s nar- 
rative is shown by the soundings, which are, as he tells us, 
first twenty and then fifteen feet, close to an islet which lies 
precisely in the line inevitably taken by a vessel driven west 
by north, as was that of Paul, the opposing waves before and 
behind being, moreover, exactly Luke’s ‘‘ meeting’ of two 


” 


seas. The extreme fidelity of this one point in his narrative 
is thus a guarantee for its equal fidelity throughout. 

Malta, even in Paul’s day, must have had a very mixed 
population, the Phenician, the Greek, and the Roman having 
in succession held it, while, besides its native stock, there 
must have been a large gathering of the hybrid race known as 
Levantines, who swarm wherever there is a chance of gain, 
The island 


simply a stretch of bare cream-colored, soft limestone, with 


from Gibraltar to Smyrna and Alexandria. is 
spots of vegetation on some lower parts close to the sea, but 
indebted for any verdure elsewhere to terraces built along the 
slopes to retain the débris of the rock, weathered by heat and 
expanding moisture, which breaks off and pulverizes the thin 
laminze year by year. Fuel is little needed, the driftwood in 
the bays eking out a supply drawn from other parts. 

All who had been on board with Paul had succeeded in 
landing safely, but this was no security, in. antiquity, for 
either their lives or their freedom. Men were then wolves to 
their fcllow-men, if no treaty existed between their respective 
races. Ulysses had constantly to use the utmost caution, and 
to invoke the help of Minerva, to secure a friendly reception 
where his wanderings might have brought him ; and the crews 
of shipwrecked ships were constantly sold, even in Paul’s 
day, as slaves, by those on whose shores they had been cast, 
as Christians used to be, in similar cases, by the Moors of 
Barbary, till Lord Exmouth’s bombardment of Algiers in 


1816. 


and in charge of a deputy of the pretor of Sicily. 


But Malta, in New Testament times, was under Rome, 
The ship 
wrecked was, moreover, one of the corn-fleet in the imperial 
service, and carried a centurion and his soldiers, so that good 
usage of the whole company was assured. 

Yet the safety of the Apostle was erelong imperiled by a 


strange chance. Vipers, which lurk in wood-heaps, are still 


found in Sicily, though no snakes exist in our day in 
Malta. Then, however, wood-vipers were known in the 
island. One of these had lain among some fagots Paul had 


gathered, and thrown on a fire kindled to dry and warm the 
crowd of the saved ones ; but, on feeling the heat when thrown 
on the flames, it darted out and fastened on the Apostle’s 
hand. 
and the islanders concluded that Paul must be a murderer, 


Its venom being fatal, death was expected forthwith, 


whom the goddess Justice would not suffer to live, though he 
had got to land. When, however, he quietly shook it off into 
the fire, without harm from it, it was decided that he was 
divine ; and the story spread over the island, and, reaching the 
deputy, secured him and his companions very favorable treat 
ment from him. 

Three months of delightful rest followed, during which 
But 


it was a great matter with the corn-ships to get as early as 


Paul, no doubt, spread the knowledge of Christ widely. 


possible to Italy, to secure the high price paid for the earliest 
arrival of wheat; and, as one of these, which had wintered in 
the island, was to sail in the very opening of spring for Puteotli, 
the port of Naples, and Ostic, that of Rome, Paul and the 


whole ship’s company saved were transferred to it, and set off, 
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apparently in February or March, on the last portion of their 


long voyage. Touching at Syracuse, still a charming place, 
full of varied associations, they presently pressed» on to Pu- 
teoli, now a quiet little town, the now ruinous quays of which 
had been thronged in Paul’s day with the busy thousands of 
the largest commercial depot of the peninsula, for hither the 
fleets of all countries came. Temples, of which the remains 
are still to be seen, then rose in their glory, and Vesuvius, 
still apparently harmless, had not disturbed the landscape by 
its eruptions. The human cargo having been landed here, 
the ship would sail on to Ostia, whence its grain would be 
carried up to Rome on lighters, while the prisoners, including 
the Apostle, were sent on to the capital by land,—a march of 
a hundred and seventy miles. 

Seven days passed, however, before they were ready to 
start, and these Paul was allowed to use at his pleasure. 
Though always attended by a soldier, to whose arm he was 
chained, he was thus able, during this week, to be the guest 
of the local Christians. 
Rome was Capua, an earthly paradise, but as vile as it was 


The first stage of the journey to 
lovely, for it was the great training-place of gladiators. 
At this point the Appian Way was reached, the high road to 
Rome, 

Halfway to the great city, at Terracina, a long, swampy 
tract, known as the Pontine marshes, began, extending along 
the foot of the Volscian hills. The drifted sand on the shore 
and the lowness of the land behind was then, as it still is in 
many places along the coast of Italy, fatal to plans of ordinary 
drainage ; but a canal, with boats drawn by mules ran through 
the long morass, and along the banks of this Paul would 
march, if he were not sent on in one of the canal-boats. 
Horace has left us a vivid picture of the journey,—the inns at 
the stopping-places, full of sailors and surly landlords; the 
choicest Billingsgate deafening one as boats came in or left; 
croaking frogs robbing one of what sleep clouds of mosquitos 
might have left; drunken passengers singing, fighting, or 
snoring ; everything, indeed, very much like what one might 
find in outlandish parts at the present time, but certainly not 
close to our great cities. 

At Appii Forum, forty-three miles from Rome, at the end 
of the canal, Paul had a pleasant relief from his evil surround- 
ings, some of the Roman Christians having come out thus far 
to escort him to the city. From this point the Apostle had to 
walk to Rome over the hard stone blocks of the Appian 
Way, parts of which still remain. At last the pretorian camp 
on the northwest of the capital was reached, and here Paul 
was handed over to ‘‘ the chief of the camp’’ by Julius, the 
legionary centurion on detached service between the emperor 
and the legions, who had brought him to Rome. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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After the Wreck 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


e HEY a// escaped safe to land,’’ says Luke with em- 


phasis, pointing to the verification of Paul’s assurance 
that there should be no loss of life. That two hundred and 
seventy-six men on a wreck should all be saved was very im- 
probable, but the angel had promised, and Paul had believed 
that it should be even so as it been spoken unto him, There- 
fore the improbable came to pass, and every man of the ship’s 
company stood safe on the shore. Faith which grasps God’s 
promise ‘‘ laughs at impossibilities,’’ and brings them into the 
region of facts. 

Wet, cold, weary, and anxious, the rescued men huddled 
together on the shore in the early morning, and, no doubt, they 
doubted what reception they would meet from the islanders 
who had been attracted to the beach. Their first question 
was, ‘‘ Where are we?’’ so completely had they lost their 
reckoning. Some of the inhabitants could speak Greek or 
Latin, and could tell them that they were on Melita, but the 
most part of the crowd that came round them could only speak 
in a tongue strange to Luke, and are therefore called by him 
** barbarians,’’ not as being uncivilized, but as not speaking 
Greek. But they could speak the eloquent language of kind- 
ness and pity. They were heathens, but they were men. 
They had not come down to the wreck for plunder, as might 
have been feared, but to help the unfortunates who were 
shivering on the beach in the downpour of rain, and chilled to 
the bone by exposure. 

As always, Paul fills Luke’s canvass; the other two hun- 
dred and seventy-five were ciphers. Two incidents, in which 
the Apostle appears as protected by God from danger, and as 
a fountain of healing for others, are all that is told of the 
three months’ stay in Malta. Taken together, these cover the 
whole ground of the Christian's place in the world; he is 
an object of divine care, he is a medium of divine blessing. 
In the former, we see in Paul’s activity in gathering his bundle 
of brushwood an example of how he took the humblest duties 
on himself, and was not hindered either by the false sense of 
dignity which keeps smaller men from doing small things, as 
Chinese gentlemen pride themselves on long nails as a token 
that they do no work, or by the helplessness in practical matters 
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which is sometimes natural to, and often affected by, men of 
genius, from taking his share imcommon duties. 

The shipwreck took place in November, probably, and the 
viper had curled itself up for its winter sleep, and had been 
lifted with the twigs by Paul’s hasty hand. Roused by the 
warmth, it darted at Paul’s hand before it could be withdrawn, 
and fixed its fangs. The sight of it dangling there excited 
suspicions in the mind of the natives, who would know that 
Paul was a prisoner, and so jumped to the conclusion that he 
was a murderer pursued by the Goddess of Justice. These 
rude islanders had consciences, which bore witness to a divine 
law of retribution. 

However mistaken may be heathens’ conceptions of what 
constitutes right and wrong, they all know that it is wrong ‘to 
do wrong, and the dim anticipation of God-inflicted punish- 
ment isin their hearts, The swift change of opinion about Paul 
is like, though it is the reverse of, what the people of Lystra 
thought of him. 7%ey first took him for a god, and then fora 
criminal, worshiping him to-day and stoning to-morrow. 
This teaches us how unworthy the heathen conception of a 
deity is, arid how lightly the name was given. It may teach 
us, too, how fickle and easily led popular judgments are, and 
how they are ever prone to rush from one extreme to another, 
so that the people’s idol of one week is their abhorrence the 
next, and the applause and execration are equally undeserved. 
These Maltese critics did what many of us are doing with less 
excuse,—arguing as to men’s merits from their calamities or 


successes, A good man may be stung by a serpent in the act 
of doing a good thing. That does not prove him to be a 
monster. He may be unhurt by what seems fatal. That 


does not prove him to be a god or a saint. 

The other incident recorded as occurring in Malta gives 
the other side of the Christian position,—the healing which 
Christ’s servants bear with them. An interesting incidental 
proof of Luke’s accuracy is found in the fact that inscriptions 
discovered in Malta show that the official title of the governor 
was ‘‘First of the Melitzeans.’’ The word here rendered 
‘*chief’’ is literally ‘‘ first.’’? Luke’s precision is shown in 
another direction in his diagnosis of the diseases of. Publius’s 
father, which are described by technical medical terms. The 
healing seems to have been unasked. Paul ‘‘ went in,’’ as if 
from a spontaneous wish to render help. There is no record 
of any expectation or request from Publius. 

Christians are to be ‘* like the dew on the grass, which waiteth 
not for man,’’ but falls unsought. The manner of the healing 
brings out very clearly its divine source, and Paul’s part as 
simply that of the channel for God’s power. He prays, and 
then lays his hands on the sick man, There are no words 
assuring him of healing. God is invoked, and then his power 
flows through the hands of the suppliant. So with all our 
work for men in bringing the better cure with which we are 
entrusted, We are but channels of the blessing, pipes 
through which the water of life is brought to thirsty lips. 
Therefore prayer must precede and accompany all Christian 
efforts to communicate the healing of the gospel ; and the most 
gifted are but, like Paul, ‘‘ ministers through whom ’”’ faith and 
salvation come. 

The argument from silence is precarious, but the entire 
omission of notice of evangelistic work in Melita is note- 
worthy. Probably the Apostle as a prisoner was not free to 
preach Christ in any public manner. 

Ancient navigation was conducted in a leisurely fashion 
very strange to us. Three months’ delay in the island, ren- 
dered necessary by wintry storms, would end about the early 
part of March, when the season for safe sailing began. So 
the third ship which was used in this voyage set sail. Luke 
notices its ‘‘sign’’ as being that of the Twin Brethren, the 
patrons of sailors, whose images were, no doubt, displayed on 
the bow, just as to-day boats in that region often have a 
Madonna nailed on the mast. Strange conjunction, —Castor 
and Pollux on the prow, and Paul on the deck ! 

Puteoli, on the bay of Naples, was the landing-place, and 
there, after long confinement with uncongenial companions, 
the three Christians, Paul, and Luke, found 
brethren. We can understand the joy of such a meeting, 
and can almost hear the narrative of perils which would be 
poured into sympathetic ears, 


Aristarchus, 


Observe that, according to 
what seems the true reading, verse 14 says, ‘‘ We were con- 
soled among them, remaining seven.days.’’ The centurion 
could scarcely delay his march to please the Christians at 
Puteoli; and the thought that the Apostle, whose spirit had 
never flagged while danger was near and effort was needed, 
felt some tendency to collapse, and required cheering when 
the strain was off, is as natural as it is pathetic. 

So the whole company set off on their march to Rome, 
—about a hundred and forty miles. The week’s delay in 
Puteoli would give time for apprising the church in Rome of 
the Apostle’s coming, and two parties came out to meet him, 
one traveling as far as Appii Forum, about forty Roman miles 
from the city; the other, as far as ‘‘ The Three Taverns,’’ 
some ten miles nearer it. The simple notice of the meeting is 
more touching than many words would have been. It brings 
out again the Apostle’s somewhat depressed state, partly due, 
no doubt, to nervous tension during the long and hazardous 
voyage, and partly to his consciousness that the decisive moment 
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was very near. But when he grasped the hands and looked j 
the faces of the Roman brethren, whom he had so lon 
to see, and to whom he liad poured out his heart jn his let, 
he ‘‘ thanked God, and took courage.’’ The most hen 
need, and are helped by, the sympathy of the hunt 
Luther was braced for the Diet of Worms by the knight whe 
clapped him on the back as he passed in, and spoke q he 
word of cheer. “ 

There would be some old friends in the delegation of Re. 
man Christians, perhaps some of those who are named ig 
Romans 16, such as Priscilla and Aquila, and the unnamed 
matron, Rufus’s mother, whom Paul there calls ‘his mothe 
and mine.’’ It would be an hour of love and effusion, ang 
the shadow of appearing before Cesar would not sensibly dig 
the brightness. Paul saw God’s hand in that glad meeting, g 
we should do in all the sweetness of congenial intercourse. 
It was not only because the welcomers were his friends thet 
he was glad, but because they were Christ’s friends anq Sti. 
vants. The Apostle saw in them the evidence that the king, 
dom was advancing even in the world’s capital, and under the 
shadow of Cesar’s throne, and that gladdened him and made 
him forget personal anxieties. We, too, should be Willing t 
sink our own interests in the joy of seeing the spread ¢ 
Christ’s kingdom. 

Paul turned thankfulness for the past and the present intg 
calm hope for the future.. ‘‘ He took courage.’’ There Was 
much to discourage and to excuse tremors and forebodings 
but he had God and Christ with him, and therefore he coy 
front the uncertain future without flinching, and leave all i 
possibilities in God’s hands. ‘Those who have such a past » 
every Christian has should put fear far from them, and go forth 
to meet any future with quiet hearts, and minds kept in perfect 
peace because they are stayed on God. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


ERE is a case of minutely fulfilled prophecy when, in all 
human probability, it was impossible of fulfilment, 
‘* There shall be ap loss of any man’s life among you.” Be. 
sides the peril of the sea, there was the custom of the soldies 
to kill prisoners, lest they escape (Acts 27: 42). All was ovr 
ruled and prophecy fulfilled. The very last one of the two hu. 
dred and seventy-six got safely out of the smashed ship to land, 
The prophecy to Satan, that he should bruise heel and get his 
own head mashed (Gen. 3 : 15), was again accomplished 
He could still bite the Apostle, but into the fire went he. 

Note the exact statements of time: three days, thre 
months, three days, one day, seven days. The several times 
are not important to us, but the accuracy is. 

In the use of supernatural powers of healing, Pau! seem 
to have closely followed the example of Christ : every mir 
lous power for the benefit of others, none for himself. Bread 
for four thousand, refusal to close the forty days’ fast wilh 
bread for himself. Publius’s father, and all the sick of te 
island healed ; but his own necessary helpers, Trophimus let 
sick at Miletum, Epaphroditus sick nigh unto death, and the 
stake driven into his own flesh unremoved. 

Did the man who had commanded these two hundred std 
seventy-six souls in such circumstances, shaken off the viptt, 
healed the sick of a whole island, and been honored wilt 
many wonders, need any more encouragement? Assuredls. 


He was great because he was human, and humanity is weak % 


at times. Think of Jonah and Elijah. The ideal man w# 
heard in that he feared. Paul was troubled on every side 
Macedonia ; without were fightings, within were fears. God 
could comfort him in such straits only by the coming of Titus 
So here, just off the island, and fresh from its triumphs, he 
thanked God and took courage when he saw that brethrea 
from Rome hastened to meet him. The church at Rome bad 
not been made virulent against him. 

We do well not to leave the comforting of weary workers 
to God. He wants to send his comforts by some Titus. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


: ‘ Le ans jor 
ND ¢he barbarians shewed us no common kindness: | 


they kindled a fire, and received us all, because ¢ 
present rain, and because of the cold (v. 2). Let the ~ 
barians teach us. Suffering is call for help. And al! about 
us there are wrecked and stranded ones. ‘‘I can pa this 
way but once ; let me do all the good I can,’’ was the 
which some beneficent one adopted. And these inhabitan® 
of Melita themselves kindled the great fire. Do gracio¥ : 
vice to the suffering yourself ; do not give over all your bene 
ficencies to boards and committees. 
But when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, 
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som om the fire (¥. 3)» Yet ‘the Apostle was as wet and cold 
" f them, and, besides, was not in very-vigorous health, 
. health, too, had been pruned by long imprisonment 
the privations of the storm and wreck. Still the 
endahand. Nor will he in the least fall back 
upon the dig The somebody-else-will-do-it 
itt was at the utmost remove from the great Apostle. What 
he could, he did. How much more brightly and warmly the fire 
church and Sunday-school would glow, were we all moved 


and his 
and by 
Apostle will 1 
ignity of his office. 


of 
by such apostolic impulse! But I have known people who 
much preferred criticising the size of the sticks and the manner 


of laying them on the fire to lending any help themselves. 
A great ship was being launched Moving a little, she stuck 
upon the ways. A small boy laid his shoulder against the 
side of the vast vessel, exclaiming, ‘‘I can push a pound.”’ 
Only such slight additional force was needed. Swiftly the ship 
began to move, and soon the water safely clasped her. Push 
your pound. Bring your stick, and lay it on the fire. 

A viper came out by reason of the heat (v. 3). Dormant 
and yet cherished evils will find that vivifying heat of favoring 
circumstance. A man in the East had a tame lion. It had 
been caught young. It gamboled about him like a cat. 
Sleeping, one day, the man’s hand fell and hung from the 
Jounge on which he lay. The lion approached and caress- 
ingly licked the hand. But his rough tongue abraided the 
skin; the blood exuded ; at the taste of blood all the savagery 
of the beast flashed up ; he sprang at the throat of the sleeping 
master, and killed him. We need God’s grace to eradicate 
the evil in us. ‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall. 

No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath 
escaped the sea, yet Justice hath not suffered to live. Howbeit 
he shook off the beast into the fire, and took no harm (vs. 4, §). 
Do not be too sure of your own judgment about others. 
These people were right in their assertion of the general 
In the Jong run, justice will smite 
whom it should. They were sadly mistaken, however, in their 
application of the principle to this special case. Our Lord 
warns us, in the matter of those on whom the tower fell, 
against making such specific applications of retributive princi- 
Leave the interpretation of apparently dark providences 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. Chanty is better 
and nobler than censoriousness. I knew a young man who, 
though he was in the receipt of a good salary, dressed very 
His friends shot gibes at him,—called him mean, 
But it afterwards was discovered that he had a 
sick mother and sisters entirely dependent on him, and that he 
was denying himself to the last limit for their comfort. Do 
not be so quick ia your harsh judgments. He whom you 
rashly call criminal may be saint. And theres a deep lesson 
for us in that shaking off the viper and getting no harm. Ex- 
plain it as you please, the fact is, that there was, somehow, 
that in the Apostle which rendered him invulnerable to the 
viper. It is a great thing to be of such strong, pure, Christly 
character that the vipers of temptation striking at you cannot 
harm you. Intimacy with Christ is the antidote to the poison 
of temptation. 


principle of retribution. 


ples. 
to God. 


poorly. 
stingy, etc. 


And in the netyhborhood of that place... the father of 
Publius lay sich: ... untowhom Paul entered in, and prayed, 
and laying his hands on him healed him... . The rest also which 
had diseases in the island came, and were cured (vs. 7-9). 
Immediately, and right in that neighborhood, the Apostle 
finds chance for helpful ministry. You need not go far afield 
for the opportunity of doing good. Besides, do good where 
you are, and doors for further service will open to you. In- 
stead of dreamily and longingly waiting till he got to Rome, 
the Apostle plies his ministry where he is, aad at once. 
Here is a lesson for every one. When you have builded your 
castle in Spain, you will be, then and there, a fountain of 
beneficence ? No, you will not, unless you set your hand to 
carrying healing, helping waters where you are. Use your 
energy in seizing present opportunity, though you be wrecked 
and detained, as the Apostle was. 

And fi 


om thence the brethren, when they heard of us, came 
lo meet 


as far as The Market of Appius, and The Three 
whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took 


courage (v. 15), 
Apostle, 


Tavern 
ura 


No wonder, Singularly sensitive was the 


, Ile was brave asa lion. But his bravery cost him 
much. Loving hearts and cheerful words were a great help 
tohim. And now the question as to how he should be re- 
ha at Rome was confronting and agitating him. And 
his J! + gea miles from the great city, and not ashamed of 
ape » an advance-guard of Christians greet him. Whata 

~P ‘his must have been to him? And we can do for each 


he ° . “ 
other what these Christians did for Paul. 


A house was burn- 
Far in th 


1¢ topmost window a little child appeared. A 
nreman Started up the ladder they lifted toward the 
~ hone reaching the little child, the waves dashed at 
ctiea eee “ wrapped him. He faltered. “ Cheer him !”’ 
shen thems ~ y And the hands clapped and inciting voices 
pated es Ne watching throng below. The man at once 
That ne — the child, brought him down in safety. 
of thee Pity: him and the child too. Be you prodigal 
eae VF Ne to The Three Taverns and say your lov- 

tizing word to the one attempting noble service. 


ing, 
brave 
child. 


& sympat 


wrecked. 
this last experience. 
or else in some other way, he had been all night and all day 
in the raging waters. 
his strange vicissitudes did not come to an end. 
viper clung to his hand, the idolatrous natives thought that 
he must be a murderer, whom the gods would not suffer to 
live. 
minds that he was a god. 
reversed, for there they first thought him a god, and then 
went about to murder him. 


days travel much farther than ever he did. 
around the world in eighty days, and many people do travel 
around the globe. 
tule of the apostle, and went everywhere doing good, what 
a large number of missionaries we should have. 
day, many Christians seem to leave their religion at home, 
and act as though they had no religion, when they reach 
foreign lands. 


great blessing to their hosts. 
many country resorts where the ministers are glad when their 
city visitors go home, for their influence is evil, and only evil. 
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And do not wait about it until the tired pilgrim gets into 
Rome. 


Philadelphia. 
ASS 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
HAT a varied experience this man Paul had! This was 
not the first, but the fourth, time that he had been ship- 
See 2 Corinthians 11 : 25, which was written before 
Besides this, either at one of these times, 
And now that he was .safe on shore 


When the 


But when no harm came to him, they made up their 
Thus the experience of Lystra was 


In all these changes there was one thing that we never 


miss, and that is, that the Apostle did as much good as he 
could wherever he was. 
preached the Word, and healed all that came to him, so that 
when he left he was not without honor in that barbarous place. 
In this he sets a good example to all believers of all time. 
Paul might have had a very good argument, had he desired 
one, for not doing the Maltese any good. 
said, ‘‘ These people are Romans, and these Romans have 
treated me most shamefully, and are now taking me, an inno- 
cent man, to Rome for trial. 
them any good.’’ 
way in which to act. 
**supernatural ’’ way. 
in his power. 


In this island of Malta, he at once 


He might have 


I do not see why I should do 
This would only have been the natural 
But Paul acted for the most part.in a 

So he did them all the good that lay 


Now, though Paul was a great traveler, many people in our 
For we can go 


If all believers who travel, followed the 


But, in our 


Christian men and women pay in Egypt for 


the dancing of the Gwazee girls, and in India for the dance 
of the Nautch girls, though they know that both of these 
dances are disgustingly immoral. 
this extent the work of the Christian missionary. 
acted in this way, where would Christianity have been to-day, 
and whdt would have been the reputation of the great apostle ? 


This is simply to hinder to 
If Pall had 


But even if we do not go abroad, we should in our own 


land do what we can in every place to build up, and not tear 
down, the work of Christ. 


If all our scholars who go out on 
** fresh-air excursions ’’ did what they could to help on the good 
work in the villages where they go, their coming would be a 
But, instead of this, there are 


And I fear that many kind hearts are turned cold by the 


actions of many a Sunday-school scholar who goes out on the 


‘* fresh-air fund.’’ Are you 
a walking blessing wherever you go? Do you leave behind 
you an influence for good in all places that you visit? If 
not, why not? 

New York City. 


How is it with you, yourself? 


SY 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
tay be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leafiet ex- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leafiet is oniy suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who foliow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. uestions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the = ; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.) 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.) 


Acts 28 : 1-28. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over at a sitting Acts 28: 1-28. Then reread, noting 
(1) the curious contrast between the name applied by Luke 
to the inhabitants of Melita, and their conduct; (2) the acci- 
dent which happened to Paul (v. 3), and the double signifi- 
cance attached to it by the spectators; (3) the hospitality of 


he meet them and they receive him ? 
to set before them ? 
their judicial blindness justifiable ? 


tility and active interest in all men. 
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Publius and generosity of the people (vs. 7, 10) ; (4) the ac- 
tivity of Paul during the three months’ stay; (5) the rapid 
conclusion of the voyage; (6) the Christian community at 
Puteoli (v. 14); (7) the hearty welcome given to Paul by the 
Christians of Italy, and its bracing effect upon him; (8) his 
prompt appeal to the Jewish community at Rome to hear him 
without prejudice (vs. 17-20) ; (9) their apparently frank and 
cordial reply ; (10) his twofold topi¢ (v. 23) and method of 
preaching ; (11) his parting word. 


II, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND. Discussion. 


[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 
Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 
Ramsay, 342-349 ; Thatcher, 256-260; Farrar, chapter 44; 


Conybeare, chapters 23, 24; Stokes, 464-471; Stifler, 270- 
286 ; Stalker, 3175; Iverach, 186-190; Hackett, 312-324; 
Lumby, 367-379 ; Plumptre, 421-436; Rice, 339-350; Lind- 
say, 152157; Vedder, 145; 
587-597 ; Taylor, ** Paul,’’ 463-488. 


Maurice, 344-346; Vaughan, 


1. Zhe ** Barbarians”’ of Melita. (1.) Wow much force 


is it proper to attach to this word with which Luke describes 
the inhabitants of Ma&lta? 
approval of any sort ? [Riddle: v. 2. 
tram: { 2.) 
interpret the incident of the viper to prove that Paul was 
either a detected criminal or a god? [Riddle: vs. 4, 6, 
Geikie: J 4 


Does it convey contempt or dis- 
McLaren: § 2. Tris- 
(2.) On what ground did these inhabitants 


McLaren: {fj 4, 5. 
2. The Miracle of Deliverance. 


Ewing: ¥ 1.] 
(3.) Why did Luke relate 


the story of the viper,—to show the primitive ideas of the 
natives,” to emphasize the miracle, or because he thought 
(Stifler) that the inability of the viper to iajure Paul was a 
symbolical divine assurance of the impotence of Satan against 
the progress of the gospel ? [Hoyt: vs. 4, 5. 
(4.) What promise of Jesus finds a fulfilment in this harmless 
ness ? 


Ewing: § 2.] 


3. Paul’s Work at Melita. (5.) Was it confined, in all 


probability, to healing the sick, or does Luke merely mention 
the healings as a noteworthy and somewhat unusual activity 
of Paul’s ? [Geikie : 


95. Mclaren: § 8. Schauffler: § 2.] 


4. The Journey to Rome. (6.) ** Not the journey of a 
criminal, but a triumphal march.’’ What shows this? (7.) 
What was it that gave Baul renewed courage? (v. 15.) Was 


it either the unexpected welcome by Christian friends, or the 
discovery that his two years of imprisonment had not loosénvd 
his influence in the Christian church ? [Riddle: v. 
Laren: 


15. Me- 
YJ 10-13. Warren: J 4. 


5. Paul and the Jews of Rome. 


Hoyt: v. 15.] 

(8.) With what spirit did 
(9.) What did he aim 

(10.) Was his utterance concerning 


Hl. Tue Leapinc THouGutTs. 


This lesson gives us an impressive glimpse of Paul’s versa- 
Did he ever miss an 


opportunity ? 


One of the most bracing influences in the world is Chris- 
tian friendship and sympathy manifested at a time of great 


need. 


If Paul could not convince all of those who listened to him, 


no preacher or teacher need expect that all will accept his 
words. 


It is an advantage to be able to be sure that there 


are those who will hear. 


Paul never gave up his countrymen, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HAT is the title of our present lesson? ©What the 
Text? Question upon Paul's imprisonment 
in Cesarea ; how it came that he should be sent to Rome, and 
call for whatever details of the journey and shipwreck scholars 
may give. Where did Paul say those on the ship should 


Golden 


be cast ? 

Melita.—Some scholar can point on the map to the island 
then called Melita, directly west from the island of Crete. 
Who had advised the centurion to stay in the harbor of Fair 
Havens in Crete? Who decided to go on? How many days 
and nights was the ship wind-tossed and weather-beaten as they 
crossed the great sea? Melita, now called Malta, is an island 
south of Sicily, less than twenty miles long, and less than ten 
miles wide. Here the ship was wrecked, and now a bay on 
the coast, believed to be the scene of the wreck, is called St. 
Paul’s Bay. The island then belonged to the Romans, and 
on an island close by several Roman monuments are yet to 
be seen. Malta is now under British rule, a valuable position 
for its military strength and excellent harbor, a convenient 
place for the resort of English merchant ships and men-of- 
war. The shipwrecked travelers soon knew the name of the 
island, and were kindly met by natives, who came crowding 
to the To warm and dry the chilled, rain-soaked 
crowd the natives kindled a fire on the coast. Paul, always 
giad to do anything helpful his hand might find to do, was as 
ready to be a fagot-gatherer as a tent-maker, and picked up a 


shore. 


bundle of wood for the fire. Coiled among the sticks for a 






















































































































































































































































































































long, torpid sleep was a poisonous viper. Wakened and 
warmed by the heat, it sprang from the flame, and fastened 
its venomous fangs on Paul’s hand. The natives watched to 
see him turn pale, his face change, his body be suddenly 
swollen by the poison, or that he would fall dead. They 
said to each other, ‘‘ This man is a murderer ; he has escaped 
the sea only to die now as he deserves.’’ To their surprise, 
Paul calmly shook his hand above the flame, and the deadly 
creature fell into the fire. Then they suddenly changed their 
minds, and said that he was a god. 

In the House of Publius.—Near by was the house of Pub- 
lius, the chief man of the place. In his own home, he kindly 
received Paul and Luke, perhaps the centurion and others, 
entertaining them for three days, probably until some quarters 
were provided for all the ship’s crew. In the house of Pub- 
Luke, the 
physician, described his disease, but did not prescribe for 
him. Paul prayed by the sick man’s bed, laid his hands on 
him, and healed him. 


lius, his father was ill with a dangerous fever. 


Luke, no doubt, was a skilful physi- 
cian, and God blesses the wise means which his children use 
for the cure of the sick; but, after losing all on the wreck, 
Luke had no medicines to give, and Paul had already proved 
that divine power was given to him. The cure of the fever- 
patient was soon known over all the country, and Paul kept 
busy, for all the sick were brought to him, and he healed 
them. 

Honored with Many Honors.—Luke says ‘ they honored 

” 


us with many honors ;’’ so Paul did not receive all the glory. 


‘Three months’ stay in Melita made many friends, and surely 
Paul preached the gospel by his daily life of faith and kind- 
ness for the good of others. All had landed as strangers, 
wet, cold, ragged, hungry, on a strange shore. After three 
months they said farewell to friends, who brought on board 
the ship such things as would add comfort to their sea-voyage. 
Food and fruits, no doubt ; for, while cotton is the chief prod- 
uct, oranges, olives, figs, and other fruits, are plentiful, and 
varieties of sweet flowers attract so many bees that honey is 
A grain-ship, called The Twin Brothers, had 
wintered in the harbor. In February, when seamen felt it 
safe to cross the sea, the men of this grain-ship started, carry- 
ing the crew and prisoners with them. 


abundant. 


|} On Toward Rome.—Map and note-books will be again in 
order to record the onward journey. There was a sail of 
about eighty miles to the north, and three days’ rest at Syra- 
cuse ; again to the north, and a stop on the southern point of 
Italy ; then a soft south wind, and the next day at Puteoli, on 
the beautiful Bay of Naples. There, on the southwest shore 
of Italy, Luke says, ‘‘ we found brethren,’’ Christians, who 
entreated the travelers to stay with them for a week. The 
sea journey was over, and the rest of the way by land and on 
foot. ‘They soon came to the ‘‘ Appian Way,’’ a broad level 
road leading to Rome. It was named for Claudius Appius, 
who laid out the road three hundred years before Christ. It 
was beautifully paved with solid blocks of stone, and, along 
the way, monuments of heroes and philosophers. At places 
called ‘‘The Market of Appius,’’ and ‘*The Three Tav- 
erns,’’ Christian men from Rome waited to see Paul ; for, 
during his stay at Puteoli, they heard of his coming. Seeing 
them, Paul was cheered, for ‘‘he thanked God, and took 
courage.’’ 

Rome at Last.—In ‘* Rome, mistress of the world,’’ where 
Paul had longed to be, he was marched through the gates 
with a company of prisoners. Where did the centurion allow 
Paul to live? In how many times and places in Paul’s case 
can you see all things working for good? How did Paul 
show his faith and an unselfish love for others ? 


Louisville, Ay. 
AYSY 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


f°" preparation, talk with the children about wanting 
things, some things more than others, and, through 
this, recall Paul’s great desire to preach in Rome, which you 
have already located at the other end of the blackboard or 
sand-table. Review how and when Jesus had promised he 
should go there, and show that the promise was being kept 
while Paul was safe in the palace, and while the governor’s 
soldiers and ship were taking Paul in the very best way. Illus- 
trate this by the common experience of the child. If it is 
promised something, ways and means do not trouble it; the 
parents take care of that. So Paul trusted the promise of his 
Best Friend in all this that did not seem the pleasantest way 
of giving him what he wanted. 

A picture of a shipwreck will recall the part of the story 
told last Sunday, and that all were safe; nothing had really 
hurt them. 

In the lesson story there is again presented, as the main 
truth, the care of the heavenly Father for his loving children. 
As secondary, and because of the main truth, are found the 
minor ones: kindness should be shown to strangers, and to 
those in trouble ; there should be willingness to help by act as 
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well as word ; we should not think unkindly of others, we are 
often mistaken ; make a returhi for kindness received; and 
because Paul trusted Jesus, and tried to act as he would act, 
God could make every one and everything help him on his 
journey. Each part of the story has its own lesson, which 
you must cause to live and breathe through the thin veil of 
narrative. 

As a background for these pictures, point out again the 
little island ; describe the dull, rainy November morning ; the 
drenched and shivering people, still dripping from the sca ; 
the kindly natives (not savage), attracted by the wreck of a 
great ship; and for your ‘blackboard the great fire will serve 
as a telling illustration. Straight marks will represent the 
people. Paul, perhaps the greatest man in the world, would 
be foremost in gathering wood for the fire to warm and dry 
others as well as himself. Immunity from serpents was another 
promise that had been made tohim, Food would undoubtedly 
be furnished them. Portray the home of the richest man, 
and the sick father; the others who were cured; the return 
made by the people ; the new ship when spring had come; 
the departure, and gifts from the* people to these needy 
strangers ; the prosperous voyage ; the friends found in the 
port; the long walk to Rome ; Paul again chained to the sol- 
dier ; the beautiful road, the seats on either side for tired 
travelers; the friends who came out to meet Paul—they had 
never seen him, but loved him for Jesus’ sake ; the comfort 
and strength given to him by their smiles and kind words ; and 
again draw attention to the truth that everything and every one 
brought only good to Paul, because he loved God, and tried to be 
like him. Then the memorizing of the Golden Text follows 
naturally and easily, as something Paul himself had written to 
these very people at Rome; he knew it was true. Locate 
him in his own hired house, and promise more next Sunday. 

Something to try at home,—to tell the story, of course. 
The children have seen mother or cook making cake or 
cookies. Many good things are put together to make one 
very nice thing, not for herself only, but for others. as well. 
Try to make a good day or a good week. Use love words, a 
soft answer, a bright smile, some helpful work, some pleasant 
play, and all together will make something very good for the 
one who tries it, and for every one else in the same home. 


Lawrence, Kan, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


nt HEY KNEW THAT THE ISLAND WAS CALLED MELITA,’’ 

—That is, Malta. Seldom has local tradition been 
more completely confirmed than that which points out a little 
bay to the west of Valetta, on the north side of the island, 
known ever since the middle ages as St. Paul’s Bay, as having 
been the scene of his shipwreck. The description of the 
place, the soundings, the place where two seas met, all ex- 
actly enable us to identify the spot. 

‘* THE BARBAROUS PEOPLE.’’—This simply means, not that 
they were savages, but that the population was neither Greek 
nor Roman. The natives were of Phenician origin, and 
probably were the ancestors of the Maltese of the present 
day. They are very distinct from any other race, either of 
North Africa or of Europe, and speak a peculiar language, 
which is principally Arabic. So far from being uncivilized, 
Roman writers mention their handsome and their important 
manufactures. , 

‘*A VIPER... FASTENED ON HIS HAND.’’—Some critics 
have raised difficulties on this statement on the ground that no 
species of the serpent tribe is found in Malta. This, how- 
ever, is no proof, for it is impossible that any snakes could 
continue to exist in an island so intensely cultivated as Malta 
at the present day. It has the densest population of any area 
in Europe. Hardly a yard of ground remains in a state of 
nature. Every hillside is terraced, every foot of ground is 
cultivated. All naturalists know well how rapidly wild forms 
of life become extinct as human population increases, as the 
bear, the wolf, the beaver, and many others in Britain ; whilst 
of birds at least thirty species familiar in the writer’s boy- 
hood are no longet to be found in the British Isles. And 
even in the far vaster area of the United States, three species, 
which were abundant when he visited America in 1849,—the 
passenger pigeon, the pinnated grouse, and the pinnated wood- 
pecker,—he found to be almost extinct in the Eastern States 
three years ago. In Paul’s time Malta was not peopled as it 
is to-day, and there would be natural woods and thickets on 
the hill. There are two species of snake, the Vipera aspis 
and Co/uber elaphis, the former poisonous, the latter harm- 
less, which are abundant in all the Mediterranean islands, 
and, we have a right to assume, would also occur in this island. 
The creature, torpid under the winter’s cold, when half 
roused, would instinctively seize any object near. All the 
serpent tribe are looked upon in the East as venomous, 

‘*THE CHIEF MAN OF THE ISLAND,’’—Malta was under 
the propretor of Sicily, but had a deputy governor, who was 
called primate, or first man, the very word used here, and 


Vol. 39, No, te 
which occurs both in a Greek and in a Latin inscription dis, 
covered in Malta. Thus the word was an official title 
we have one of the many instances of Luke’s accuracy, ’ 

““WeE CAME THE NEXT Day 10 PUTEOLI.’’—Th, Song 
wind would waft the ship easily through the straits of Messi 
past the old-world perils of Scilla and Charybdis, Whengg 
they ran straight up to Puteoli, now Pozzuoli, the ancient st, 
port of the Bay of Naples, the distance being a hundreq and 
eighty-two miles. So that the ship made a little more thay 
seven knots an hour with a fair wind. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


** JUSTICE HATH NOT SUFFERED TO LIVE.’’—The Orientg 
mind has ever been strongly inclined to the belief that, whij 
a criminal may for the moment escape from legal condemnatiog 
and punishment, yet eternal justice will take care that somehow, 
somewhere, vengeance shall be meted out to him for his crime, 
Among the Jews we find the assurance, after the sanhedrig 
had ceased from its functions, that the four forms of capital 
punishment to which men might be exacted still pursued the 
evil-doer. He whose desert is stoning will either fall from his 
house or a wild beast will tear and devour him. He wh 
should be burned will either fall into the fire or a serpent wil 
bite him. He who deserves to be slain with the sword shal 
either fall by treachery into the power of a heathen kingdom, 
or else he shall be attacked by robbers. He who ought to 
be strangled will either be suffocated in the water or else he 
will die by a squinancy. 

** THEY CHANGED THEIR MINDS, AND SAID THAT HE Was 
A Gop.’’—In the East there are certain men, distinct frog 
the snake-charmrers, who profess to have rendered their bodies 
impervious to the poison of snakes. They suffer these rep. 
tiles freely to bite them, with apparent impunity, and, in con. 
sequence, among the common people they enjoy no litt 
respect and reverence. Their reputation rests upon the ability 
they have acquired to distinguish the innocuous from the 
dangerous species. During his travels in Arabia Deserta, 
Mr. Doughty had once an experience somewhat analogous to 
that of the Apostle. In a certain encampment of degraded 
Arabs he was being treated in a fashion which left much to 
be desired. The requirements of the noble law of hospitality 
were being observed with scanty good-will. One day he 
lifted his cloak from off a stunted bush, where he had laid ita 
little while before. Immediately afterward a deadly serpent 
was found lurking at the root. These dwellers in the waste 
firmly believed that nothing but supernatural influence could 
have preserved him from a miserable and agonizing death 
Forthwith their attitude towards him entirely changed, and he 
was honorably entreated among them as a special favorite of 
Ullah. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


What had be 
How had he won influence 
How had he shown his courage? bs 


EVIEW.—On what journey was Paul ? 
fallen his ship on the way ? 
among the sailors? 
trust in God ? 
2. THE RECEPTION (vs. 1, 2).—Where is Melita? Wht 
is its modern name ? 
barous ’’? 


Why were the people called “bar 
Why did Paul, a Christian, record so carefully the 
kind deeds of these who were not Christians ? 

3. THE VIPER (vs. 3-6).—What characteristic of Paul's 
shown by his gathering the sticks? What kind of serpet! 
was this? Why does God sometimes permit harm to come! 
a man while he is doing good deeds ?. Why did the barbarias 
think Paul probably a murderer? What element of truth ™ 
their thought of vengeance (‘‘ Justice’? in the Revision): 
What would naturally follow the bite of this serpent? Why" 
Paul preserved? (Mark 16:18; Luke 10:19; Acts 23:1» 
How far were the barbarians right in their conclusion reg’ 
ing Paul? 

4. THE CHIEF MAN (vs. 7-10).—To what nation did 
governor belong? What promise must Paul have invoked ! 
his prayer? (Mark 16:18.) Why was not Luke, the ra 
cian, permitted to heal this man by natural agencies? Wee 
lesson may be drawn from this incident by those that wa" 
draw others to themselves? Why may those that hono! v 
be sure of receiving honor themselves ? 

5. THE JouRNEY (vs. 11-15).—When did they leave ™ 
island? What was the ‘sign’? of an ancient ship? "a 
were Castor and Pollux a favorite sign? Where we bh 
places mentioned in these verses? How was it that se 
so quickly found ‘‘ brethren ’’ everywhere ? Why did Pat 
‘*take courage ’’ at sight of the Roman Christians ? 

6. THE Prison (v. 16).—What was a centurion 
captain of the guard? Why was it best for Paul's wo™ 
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to a succession vO 
For the Superintendent 

1, How were the shipwrecked sailors and prisoners received 

Malta? 2. From what did God miraculously preserve 

x P How did Paul win influence with the governor of the 

sd? mM What purpose had God for Paul in all these 


providences ? 5. How was that purpose finally accomplished ? 









or 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 
s are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. Th 






: ey 
[These Svea opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 


~ypy a ful 1 
ra Ha d for the written answers. free specimen copy to 


Send for 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walmat Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

1, Where was Paul shipwrecked? 2, Through whai re- 
markable incident did he win influence with the natives? 
3. How did he gain the favor of the chief man of the island ? 
4. How was Paul received in Rome? 5. What especial 
favor was granted him in his captivity ? 
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ASe~” 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


ET us repeat the Golden Text. (Before beginning, have 

on the board everything except the words ‘* We know 

that,” ‘‘times,”’ ‘*people,’’ and ‘‘love God.’’) That was 

Paul’s principle, as he had already written to the brethren in 
Rome. 

All times were good times to Paul. A stormy voyage, a 
cold, rainy day, a time of bodily peril, a dreary island winter, 
a term in prison, —each of these brought its own special chance 
to do good, and Paul made use of it. 

Now I will write what some of you will not believe. (All 
people work together, etc.) Is that true in life? It was in 
Paul’s. How many of his enemies turned friends when they 
came to know him? ‘* But Paul was different from most peo- 
ple.’ Very likely; he was one of those that Jove God. He 
cared little for his rights, and much for his duties. People 
met him in the spirit in which he met them,—the spirit of 
Jesus. ; 

Did you ever think that there may be a reason why all things 
work for good to some. people? ‘* With what: measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured: to you again,’’ says Jesus: What 
is the best way to have friends? 

Now, what have we written? (Repeat.) We need three 
words at the beginning ( We know that). Are you sure you 
do? Let us try living like Paul this week, and see for our- 
selves. 





WE THINGS 
KNOW TIMES 
THAT PEOPLE 


WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 
TO THEM THAT LOVE GOD. 





Trenton, N. J. 





ASA 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘Let us gather up the sunbeams.” 

‘Let a little sunshine in."’ 

‘Sun of my soul! thou Saviour dear."’ 
‘God will take care-of you."’ 

“If you cannot on the ocean.”’ 
‘Laborers of Christ, arise.”’ 

“ Blest be the tie that binds."’ 

‘‘ How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight."’ 


YX 
Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 






T HE Book of Acts reaches its goal in the arrival of Paul in 
-_. a Luke probably stopped with that because the 
— nt whom he wrote was (or seems to have been) a 
ion me . my young church in Rome, who knew what fol- 
— we as he did. Hence the explanations of places, 
am = —— in both his Gospel and the Acts, where 
Ben % — take for granted that their readers know 
i os a things. But there was a divine leading in the 
 tllead ee» which shaped the human circumstances as 
‘loses oh = Be With Paul’s coming to the imperial city 
ote ustoric drama which opened at Pentecost, and 
which wa ons face to face with the great social power, 
end then aot Spend its strength in trying to crush the church, 
ae ; to —— it as an ally. 

civilized Morag typical empire of history. She united the 
done by an, a “onturies under one rule as it never was 

Y any other power, She showed the world how much 
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was to be gained, and how much must be lost, in such an 
arrangement. She established peace, promoted commerce, 
carried one language and one law to every land around the 
Mediterranean. She secured a hearty acquiescence for a time 
in her rule, which explains the enthusiastic praise of it in pro- 
vincial inscriptions of this and the next century. But she 
crushed nationality, checked the native development of cul- 
ture, and absorbed the intellectual life of the great cities into the 
capital. And the wider bound@ries of the empire but enlarged 
the number of enemies, made necessary thé maintenance of 
vaster armies, and the exhaustion of the provinces by drafts 
of men and money. All through this period the condition of 
the people was growing more deplorable, and finally their 
wretchedness became that of the bondsman. The Christian 
emperors had to forbid the land-owners to desert their lands, 
that it might secure the taxes they owed. ‘‘ Rome fell at 
last for want of men,’’ the historian Seelye says. 

The Christians accepted the empire loyally, prayed for its 
rulers, fought in its armies, and contributed as best they could 
to its stability. But their principles undermined it_by exhibit- 
ing the character of a holy and just God to the consciences 
of men. The emperors claimed to be divine, as the neces- 
sary safeguard of their authority. The gospel showed them 
to be diabolic. 

Besides this, the church, as a universal brotherhood ex- 
tending even beyond the bounds of the empire, met that crav- 
ing for a society more comprehensive than the nation, which 
the empire for a time had satisfied. It showed that this yearn- 
ing was not to be satisfied in the sphere of politics, but by 
the gathering of all nations under the headship of Christ. So 
the church displaced the Roman empire, and rendered the 
permanence of any later empire impossible. It thus left room 
for the organization of the state, not as a city, nor yet as an 
empire, but as a nation. 


Philadelphia. 
KSA 


Lesson Summary 


HEY had escaped from the waves, and found themselves 
on the island known as Malta. It rained, and was cold, 
but the islanders built a fire for the shipwrecked company. 
Paul, with his usual readiness, assisted, but a viper fastened 
on his hand, and hung there till he shook it into the 
fire. The islanders judged him a murderer from this 
event; but he felt no harm, so they voted him a god. Kind- 
nesses are shown by the natives of all grades, and Paul be- 
stows healing on all the sick, from the father of Publius to 
the lowliest who came. The castaways are highly honored, 
and when they resume their journey, after a three months’ 
stay, they are favored with all they need. They touch at 
Syracuse, and Rhegium on their way to Puteoli. Here they 
find brethren, tarry seven days, and then move onto Rome. On 
the way, two delegations meet them and greatly cheer Paul. 
So he enters the Imperial City, and, under guard, settles down 
in his own apartments. 
— 


Added Points 

Adversity in one stimulates no little kindness in others. 
Thus even ill promotes good. Suffering begets sympathy and 
kindly deeds. 

Help where you can. Leave no burden upon others which 
you can lift. Paul gathered sticks, and it brought him honor. 

Bear the burdens of others. Heal their sicknesses ; relieve 
their sorrows ; dry their tears ; go about doing good. 

Honor those to whom honor is due, Bestow tangible benefits 
as wellas kind words. Put on board such things as they need. 

Go out to meet the weary ones. They will thank God for 
it, and will take courage. 

Even under surveillance, one can live as a Christian, and do 
Christ-like deeds. 





Books of Faith and Hope 


HE thought of Mr. Sheldon’s book, In His Steps, 

is the application to all life of the test question, 
‘‘What would Jesus do?’’ The story opens with 
rather an unlikely episodé at the close of a service 
in a fashionable church, ih which a whole congrega- 





*In His Steps: What Would Jesus Do? By the Rev. Charles M. 
Publi 


Sheldon. 12mo, pp. 282. Chicago: Advance ishing Co. §1. 

Foretokens of Immortality. By Newell Dwight Hillis. 12mo, pp. 7s. 
New York and Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 

Did the Pardon Come too Late? By Maud B. Booth. 18mo, pp. 48. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 30 cents. 

Branded : A Monograph on Prison Work. By Mrs. Ballington Booth. 
28mo, pp. 49. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph Co. 25 cents. 

Look Up and Hope. By Mrs. Ballington Booth. 18mo, pp. 45. New 


York: Anson D. F. Randolph Co. 25 cents. 


Faith in the Power of God: An Address by the Rev. Andrew Murray. 
28mo, pp. 49. New York: Anson D. F Randolph Co. 25 cents. 


687 
tion is stirred by an address of a poor man who 
quietly arraigns their practical Christianity, The pas- 
tor is deeply impressed, and follows up the incident 
with a call for volunteers who for a year will pledge 
themselves not to do anything without first asking 
the question, ‘‘What would Jesus do?’’ There are 
a number of responses to the call, ana those who attend 
the meeting pledge themselves to the pastor’ s suggestion, 
The story tells of the way the pledge was carried out 
by différent persons. The reading of the book will 
search many a heart, and ought to lead to a simpler, 
holier, and more fully consecrated Christian life. 

Newell Dwight Hillis, in the sub-title to Foretokens 
of Immortality, denominates his book ‘‘studies ‘ for 
the hour when the immortal hope burns low in the 
heart.’"’ He does not claim to take up the great 
arguments for immortality, but treats his subject in 
a practical way. In the first chapter we have fore- 
gleams of immortality. In the second we have an argu- 
ment from life's ‘‘ withheld completions.'’ Nothing is 
finished in this world. In the closing chapter there is a 
study of ‘‘ Christ and Immortality.’ The book is well 
written, showing evidence of close and thoughtful prepa- 
ration. It is full of helpful suggestions, which will 
make it of value to serious readers. 

Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth for some time has been 
carrying on a very earnest work among prisoners. Her 
efforts have been greatly blessed in many instances. Three 
little books by Mrs. Booth bearing on the subject of her 
prison work have lately appeared. In the first—Did the 
Pardon Come too Late ?—we have a tender and pathetic 
story. She tells of lier. first meeting with the prisoner, 
and of his acceptance of Christ as his Saviour. The 
pardon that is at length obtained for him comes too 
late. When it is granted, he is dying in the prison hos- 
pital. Mrs. Booth tells of hastening to his bedside and 
sitting with him during the last kours of his life, and re- 
cords the conversations which took place between them, 
The young man’s gratitude to Mrs. Booth for what she 
had been to him and had done for him is very beautiful, 
A number of his letters to her are given in the narrative. 
All show the reality and the completeness of the work of 
grace in his heart. 

In the second book—Branded : A Monograph on 
Prison Work-—we have a plea for the interest and 
thought of Christian people in behalf of those who have 
been criminals, when they return again to society. . The 
author imagines a wreck and the struggling swimmers 
reaching the shore, stretching,out their benumbed hands 
to grasp the rocks. There is a crowd on the beach, 
but, instead of trying to save the wrecked people in the 
waves, they lean over and loosen their cold hands from 
the rocks, and push back into the water the poor 
wretches who had made so brave a fight for life. ‘Im- 
possible ! No man could do such a deed of cruelty,’’ 
‘«Yes,’’ answers Mrs. Booth. ‘It is thus that Christian 
society treats criminals who try to struggle back to right 
living.’’ They are ‘‘branded.’’ Mrs. Booth pleads the 
prisoners’ cause with great earnestness, and in a way 
which must touch the hearts of many. 

The third little book—Look Up and Hope—is also 


inspired by the author's interest in prisoners. It is an 


Easter message of hope to those who have failed and ~ 


fallen,—those who are in prison. Mrs. Booth shows 
how our Christian hope never should die, however sad 
the failure, however low the fall. Her words are full of 
loving earnestness. ‘‘Can criminals be reclaimed ?"’ 
she asks, and answers, ‘‘ The problem lies in your hands, 
not in theirs.’’ Criminals who have even the faintest 
desire to return to a good life need helping hands of love, 
that they may be lifted back again to a true and worthy life. 

Faith in the Power of God was an address delivered to 
Christian ministers, and suggests dependence upon the 
Holy Ghost as the source of power in preaching. The 
book is full of heart-searching exhortation, and should 
prove instructive, inspiring; and quickening to Christian 
workers who will read it thoughtfully. 


CHa? 


The Epistles of Paul the Apostle: A Sketch of their Origin and 
Contents. By George G. Findlay, tutor in Headingley Col- 
lege, England. (12mo, pp. 289. New York: Wilbur F, 
Ketcham. $1.50.) 


We have many lives of the Apostle, and many com- 
mentaries on single Epistles, but we have few books that 
discuss his literary activity as a whole, and by itself, in 
a brief space. Mr. Goodwin's excellent Harmony of 
the Life of St. Paul (New York : American Tract So- 


tt AN ne A 


‘si viplion, see fourteenth page. 


ciety) does this at some length, quoting | 


the documents. Mr. Findlay does it in 
a much briefer form, giving the results 
of modern study, showing briefly how 


the Epistles admirably. He supplies an 
excellent guide through what most readers 
find the hardest part of the New Testa- 
ment, and his book is so well directed to 
its purpose as to make its readers wish 
to take up Paul for a fresh reading. 


es... 


Heraldry: English and Foreign: With a Dic- 
tionary of Heraldic Terms. 
Jenkins, M.A. (16mo, illustrated, pp. vii, 


75 cents. ) 
It is no reason that, because Americans 
are citizens of a republic, they should 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Fositions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other pte oprah Ac +e wa such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one. year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. Jor inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wordime 5 
display. Navertiners Attlee” ak 0 ind 
subscription het fay time. For Terms of Sub- 


Do you feel depressed? ~-Use Horsford’s 





we. | aldic system. 
by vert C. | Sas ; . 
boyy | laws, although heraldic significances vary 
111. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. | 


| nations on the Continent. 
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therefore have no interest ‘in heraldry. 


| The colors by which college teams are 
| now known at an athletic contest are in 


| reality a return to heraldic distinction in 
these have been reached, and analyzing | 


its earliest form. Most of the books on 


| heraldry accessible to English-speaking | 


readers deal chiefly with English blazonry, 
and dwell little on those general princi-,) 
ples which regulate the art in all its na- | 
tional varieties. The aim of the writer | 
of this litthe handbook has been to draw 
the attention of the student to the laws | 
which prevail throughout the whole her- | 
There are such general | 
in certain particulars among different 
The book 


A Minister’s Wife 
and 
a Church Debt 


A minister’s wife 
in Buffalo writes: ‘‘Our church 
was encumbered with a mortgage. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal seemed 
to offer a chance to accomplish 





something for the work, and I 
ross the matter to —_ Ladies’ Ai 
ociety. I proposed t —~ 
ber should’ enter Ps Sick mem- 
and try to see“ subscription, 
lan ~Jure other names. My 
Pp’ ®as received enthusiastically. 
“in addition to our own members we 
obtained subscriptions from many 
not connected with the church. 
Everywhere we went we talked 
—s and church mortgage. 
n we had subscriptions enough 
to reduce the mortgage consider- 


What this one woman did, thou- 
sands can do for their church or for 


claims to be no more than introductory to 
the general study, but it goes far enough 
to lead the unlearned reader to see some- 
thing of the fascination of the study of 
heraldic art. 








IN THE FRONT RANK. 


DAVID , COOK'S 


INTERNATIONAL SERIE@ OF 


GRADED LESSON HELPS. 


The David C. Cook Publishing 
Company announce that important |’ 
features have been added to their Quar- 
terly Lesson Helps. Already acknow)- 
edged by thousands of schools to be 
the Best and Cheapest, they are so 
improved as to place them unquestion- 
ably in the very front rank. 


THE GREAT 


OMPREHENSIVE QUARTERLIES 


FOR OLDER CLASSES. 














The Comprehensive Scholar. — 
Largest asd Best Scholars’ help pub- 
lished. Five full pages on each lesson. 
Sixty-four pages in each issue. Each 
number will contain twenty-four fine 
original half-tone engravings, 
twelve of them printed in colors; aiso 
a colored frontispiece, a full-page 
map and Opening and Closing Hymns. 

The Comprehensive Teacher. — 
This contains all the matter, including 
engravings, contained in the Scholars’ 
edition, and in addition eight pages 
specially prepared for the information 
of Teachers. 


« « THE. « 


ILLUSTRATED STUDIES QUARTERLIES 


FOR MAIN SCHOOL CLASSES. 











Both Scholars’ and Teachers’ editions ! s#«. 
of the Illustrated Studies Gterlies ur 
will be printed 95. 2°860k paper and 

_P handsome yjiustrated with a large 

number of fine half-tone engravings. 

Great care is taken with the editorial 
work, to make the lessons plain, simple 
and comnected. 





We also have a complete line of Les- 
son Helps for the Juvenile and Primary 
Classes. Write for Catalogue, and for 
sample copies, which will be sent free. 
Remember: “ Best and Cheapest.” 


David C. COOK PUBLISHING Co., 


Convention Calendar. 1% 


Vermont, at Bennington . 
Wisconsin, at Stevens’ Point . 
| New Hampshire, at Concord . . November 
Oklahoma Territory, at Oklahoma 
City o OMS Swe Se ETERS : Novemberg 
Rhode Island, at Providence November g 
| International Lesson Committee, at 
Washington . 


. Oc tober Ig 


October f 


November 19) 
British North America 
New Brunswick, at St. John. 
Ontario, at Hamilton . 


- October I 


. Oct ober a 


YO 
World’s Third Sunday. 
School Convention 


O SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
all lands. 
DEAR BRETHREN : 

The World's Third Sunday-schg 
Convention will be held, D.V., in the gi 
of London, England, July 11 to 16, 1% 

The place of meeting will be selecy 
by the London committee, and announg 
in due time. 


Ww orkers , 


The program outline, g 
proved by the executive committee, js 
follows ; namely : 

The Lord’s Day, July ro 


Upporiiiis'*x far visitation of Lond 


Sunday-schools by the delegatespes 


Reception 


Monday, July 11, A. M.: gathering for 


prayer and praise. 


Evening : Official reception by public 


authorities. 


The Convention 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 


36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
t 


Acid Phosphate. It invigorates the nerves, 


| Friday, July 12 to 15. Conferences, re 
_ ports, discussions, and addresses (posse 
bly Wednesday P. M. will be devoted 


recreation). 


Write to 


ably, and with very little work."’ 
themselves. | 





stimulates digestion, and relieves. mental de- SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 

cents a set, per quarter. Commandment 

umber Cards, 6 cents a set of ten cards. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


pression. Especially valuable to tired brain- 





workers. 


kee — ee 
Rudyard Kipling, 


the famous gstory-writer, is only one of many celebrated 
contributors engaged to write for the next volume of 


. Lhe Youths .... 
Family. (om p an ion ire 


To show the varied strength and charm of The 
Companion’s original features for 1898, we give. the 
following partial list of 


Distinguished Contributors. 


\\.: Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
‘\ Hon. Thomas B. Reed 
Hoa. Justin McCarthy 
Hon. George F, Hoar 
Lieut. Peary 


Recreation, 


SSI V2 See Se 
yar iN Sime | 


Saturday, July 16 
as | A.M.: Delegates conducted to plats 
SZ | of interest. 

P. M.: Garden reception, similar # 
| that given by the Earl of Aberdeen ® 
| 1889. 

Delegates 

Sunday-school workers from all cout 
tries may attend this convention as follow; 
namely : 

The delegates to this convention wil 
consist of active Sunday-school workets 
members of Evangelical churches, wh? 
bear certificates of appointment from 
proper authorities ; namely : 

In all countries where interdenomin 
tional Sunday-school organizations ¢xi% 
delegates’ certificates must be signed f 
the proper officers of such associations. 

In countries where such organizatiols 
do not exist, correspondence may be had 
with any member of the World's Sunday- 
school Executive Committee (whose namé 
and addresses are hereunto annexed), 
suitable provision will be made. 

At the World's Second Sunday-sched 
Convention, held in the city of St Lous 
U. S. A., in’1893, authority was gives® 
| the executive committee to add to the 
number one from each country not P™ 
represented. The committes 
therefore, will be pleased to receive Hf 
| names and consider the appointment 
persons who are properly endorsed 
recommended by well-known Sundif 
| school workers in their own land. 

Foreign missionaries in all lands 
resenting Evangelical churches, * es 
dially invited. It is hoped that ™ 





W. D. Howells 

Mme. Lillian Nordica 

Mrs. Burton Harrison 

Octave Thanet 

Mary E. Wilkins 

Max O’Rell Margaret E. Sangster 

Rudyaré Kipling’s thrilling new story, “The Burning of the ‘Saran Frank R. Stockton Harriet P. Spofford 
Sands,’ will appear exclusively in The Companion during 1898. And Fully Two Hundred Others. 


Gold Embossed Calendar Free to New Subscribers. 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth's Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than 
$1.00. It consists of three folding parts, each giving a delightful picture appropriate to the 
months it represents. Its size is 10 x 24 inches. See unusual offers below. 
e 


NEW 8S BegRInERs who will cut out this slip and send it at once, with name and address, and 
; receive : 

EE—The Com on every week from the time subscription is received till Jan. 1, 1898. 

E— Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

R The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a production superior to any of the famous pieces 

# Comnes ~y* Loti of previous years. It is a beautiful ornament and a costly gift — 
ew Su rs. 

And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1899. H 48 
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Nlustrated Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 20r Columbus Avenue, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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OUTH AND HOME’S 


Great Premium Offer 


The publishers of YoutH AnD Home, for the purpose of introducing their paper to readers of 
The Sunday School Times, make what is undoubtedly the most attractive premium offer ever put 
forth. This premium is offered only to new subscribers to YourH AnD Home, and the offer does 
not hold good after November 15, 1897. Read carefully what follows, and act at once if you wish 
to share in this grand premium distribution. 


. 
=> 

> * 
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Open Till 
November 15 
Only.... 


YOUTH AND HOME 


A Weekly Paper for the Whole Family. 
52 times a year. 
The highest class—the lowest price. 
Beautifully illustrated by the 
greatest American artists. 











Our Contributors.... 
The Foremost Peopte of the World 


Mary E. Wilkins Mary E. Burt 

Thomas A. Edison Rudyard Kipling 

Margaret E. Sangster Hayden Carruth 

Kirk Munroe Chauncey M.Depew 

Ruth McEntry Stuart -Marion Harland 
And many others equally celebrated. 


Genuine Oxford 3 
Self-Pronouncing $ 


Bible Price, $3.00 
and 


Youth ana Home 


Price, $1.25 
BR 2.00 


This is not the cheap premium Bible offered by others, but the genuine Oxford, self-pronouncing, divinity circuit Bible, 
of which The Congregationalist says: ‘* Everything which vigilant and unceasing care could do in editing, in selecting and 
manufacturing, in print, type, paper, and binding, has been lavished on the effort to make this a perfect edition of the great 
Book of the world,’’ 

Remember this Bible is a new edition printed in /arge bourgeois type, is self-pronouncing, and has all the teacher’s helps. 
It is bound in flexible American seal leather, silk sewed, with’ red-under-gold edges. It is the most beautiful, complete, and 
expensively made Bible ever printed. 

p@e This rare Bible and one year’s subscription to YourH AND Home, only $2.00. 
pax”Same Bible, with full leather-lined covers, and YourH AND Hog, one year, only $2.50. 
pes” Full thumb index for either style 50 cents additional. 
BaF" With either style send ten 2 cent stamps to pay for postage and packing. 


STILL ANOTHER INDUCEMENT ™* “oxiyee® 


Besides our great premium offer, every subscriber to YouTH AND HOME may send in five names of people likely to take a 
beautiful home paper, and receive 25 cents in cash for each and every one of these names added to our subscription list by Dec. 
20, 1897. This in no way interferes with our premium offers. You can send names and obtain a Bible, too, while they last. 


YOUTH AND HOME, Dept. S, 127 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY Rs 
Nelson’s New Series of SATAY ANANAY OMTAYAN ATATAY ANAYAS | rT STITT TY TTT 
Teachers’ Bibles | oof Gea aen tke 


and Sunday-School Librarians 
These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible ~~ writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


- 


In our first issue MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
begins her new department, entitled ‘‘ My 
Girls and I."" HAYDEN CARRUTH, author 
of ‘‘ Track's End,"’ begins an exciting serial 
for boys, entitled ‘‘In Frontenac Cave ;"’ 
and MARY E. WILKINS begins a fine home 
serial, entitled ‘‘ How Charlotte Allen Went 
Visiting,’’ and there will be numerous short 
stories for old and young by the greatest 
living authors. 

Por the Schools 

Miss MARY E. BURT, who stands at the 
head of educational work in New York City, 
will conduct a department entitled ‘‘ The 
School Garden.”’ hile designed primarily 
for teachers and pupils, these articles will be 
of great interest to everybody. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Select at once the Bible you desire, and 
send us money order, check, or registered 
letter in payment, and stamps for postage 
or express charges. Select also, if you wish, 
five good names, plainly written, on separ- 
ate sheet. If your order is received too late 
to share in premium distribution, or Bible is 
not satisfactory in every particular, money 
will be refunded. 





ACTUAL SIZE (CLOSED), 8% x<s% INCHES 











who intend to return to England or 
America in 1898 will arrange, if possible, 
to attend this convention, 


Tee ue 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS, 


A new Service by Sweney and Entwisle. 


H(000'S CHRISTMAS AL NNUAL, 


Replete with choicest carols. 


SSNS, 


are cordially invited to send for our Iilus- 


Interdenominational trated Catalogue of 
2 


It will be understood that the conven- 
tion is interdenominational, and that all 
reports and addresses will conform to this 
rule. 

In arranging the details of the program, 
the committee will seek to have proper 
representation from many lands, and will 
consider the most important questions for 
Sunday-schools throughout the world. 

The London committee requests that 
the names of all delegates be sent to their 
address, at 56 Old Bailey, London, Eng- 
land, in time to reach them as early as 
Possible, and not later than May 31, 1898. 

The executive committee requests the 
Sunday-school workers in all lands, who 
May receive this cali, to secure its publi- 
Cation in all newspapers and magazines 
(religious and secular) published in their 
“ity, County, state, or province. 


Executive Committee 


B. F. Jacobs, Atwood Building, Chicago, 
Ii, U. S. A., chairman. 
| Edward Towers, 56 Old Bailey, London, 
Eng vice-chairman. 
F. F. Belsey, London, Eng. 
J. T. Griffin, London, Eng. 
Charles Waters, London, Eng. 
- N. Cuthbertson, Scotland. 
' ¥. Leet, Montreal, Quebec. 
Frank Woods, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
A.B. McCrillis,. Providence, R. I 
U.S. A. 7 
D. R. Wolfe, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
D. H. Scott, Paris, Tex., U.S. A. 
Rev. H.W. Brown, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Chicago, Jil 


h 
Sir J 
S. P, 





“More than 350 Illustrations 


accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.” —New 
York Observer. 

“« Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, THs 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.” — 7he Jndependent. 


At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 





For Harvest Festival 


THE MAGIC HOUR 


A Cantata of the Seasons 


Especially adapted to Harvest Home and Thanks- 
giving time. 

Speaking parts, dialo 

Dial y Madelene Yale Wynne; Verses by Lydia 
Aver oonley ; Music by Frank H. Atkinson, Jr. A 
delightful entertainment. All new, fresh and sparkling. 

Sample copy postpaid on receipt of 25 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St., N. Y. Lakeside Bidg., Chicago. 


A Christmas Service 
The Heralds of Peace 


Containing songs, recitations, and an appropriate exer- 
cise for the Sunday-school. Songs are bright and 
tuneful, easily oun, oncily payed ; carefully arranged 
by Atonzo Stone, Mus. c. Price, £4.00 per 100. 
STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 
416 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Send four cents for sample copy. All dealers. 


songs and choruses. 


1897—CHRISTMAS SERVICES—1897 
manoeee of Costar tat Mo 
King’s Messengers, by W. J. Kirkpatrick. 


Three of the most beautiful and original services ever” 


wricten. aa of the three for 10 cts. in stamps. 
$4.00 per hundred. A Trip to Old Chris, cantata for 
children ; introducing soldiers, farmer boys, Chinese 
maidens, fairies, etc. Sample, 25 cts. Other successful 
mas services,—Love's Token and Jesus is Here. Both 
sent for 7 cts. in stamps. For sale by all dealers. 
Hart-Macx Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


CHRISTMAS VOICES. —A unique service, 
by Rev. Rufus W. Miller. Music by Towner, Kirkpat- 
rick, Perkins, Nevin, etc. Su men of Reci- 


tations. Bi Femen! rons Arch Suvet, Plitadelgbin 
Every Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tux Joun 
Cuurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 








3 cents each, 52 cents per doz., by mail, 


OUR OLD FRIEND SANTA, 


An easy Cantata hy Hewitt and Geibel. 
25 cents each, $2.48 per doz., mailed. 


foarara oe. J. J. HOO, séow. dasics 


atavas avata® ovata’ alata’ atatat atta 


She Bn 


SSeS 








For Christmas we 


| 
] 
| 
The greatest Sunday-School Concert Exercise is 
Great Joy, by Harteough and Fillmore. Price, 5c. 
The greatest Sunday-School cantata is Santa 
Claus Expected. 7 See. Price, 3 cts. | 
The greatest canteta for very small chilurcn is 
ta’s ».by Mrs. Jessie Brown 
Pounds and J. H. Fillmore. Price, 30 cts. i 
The greatest sacred cantata for choirs is King 
of Kings, Dr. J. B. Herbert, Price, 30 cts, | 
The atest solos, duets, trios grertets and an- 
thems for Christmas are published by FILLMORE | 
BROS.. W. 6th and 
{ 


0. 
40 Bible House, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Sacred Songs No.1. 


200,000 copies sold in 11 months 


Price, $25 per 100, by express; 30 cents each by mail. 


JUST ISSUED.—WORDS ONLY. Board covers, 


$10 per 100, by express ; 12 cents.each by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East Ninth Street, New York 


No. XX th 
Sowing and Reaping 
A Concert Service for Harvest of plesindsta 


Burton H. Winstow. Outline: Sowing 
nered Grain, Heavenly Harvests. 


By 


, Gar- 





tes of other years: Harvest Plessing, 

ays, Good Things, The Sacrifice of Thanks- 

giving, Our Harvests. rice, scents each; $4.00 per 

100. Samples of any three sent on receipt of ten cents. 
_Boston, Mass. 


W. A. WILDE & CO. Street 
to church choir wary} sample copy of 


FREE THE CHURCH CHOIR, supplying one 
anthem for éach Sunday in the month, and quartets for 
male and female voices. . FP. Resche é Co., 940 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


an SERVICES TRE SUXDAT @cBOOL, 
“Christmas Vitra” and “Bonga in the Night” 
XMAS} Bend TEN Cons So Semple of THEER Berviews... , 


thx — Tallar-Meredith Co., 108 Washington &t., Chicago. 


“ »” Scripture and Carols 

SAVIOUR and KING” ><rigture and Carols 
1, Worship and Praise. 2. Prophecy and Promise. 3. The 
Fulfillment. 4. The Guiding Star. Postpaid, U.S and 
Canada, sc. J. H. Kurzenknabe Co., 


25 Bromfield Street, | 


arrisburg, Pa. | 


New ) 
Library 
Books 


all af which will be found to be of inspir- 
ing worth to every reader. A postal card 
request will bring it to you postpaid. 

W. A. WILDE & CO., 
Chicago, 


$4$4$44646606: 





Just Published! Eighteen New Copyright Editions of the 


Genuine *‘Oxford’”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 
Cay eer! 
alt-Page lates. 





recent discoveries in Bible 
Lands. 


Sunday -School Magazine. February, 1897. 
“In no volume on earth is there such a display, in 
similar compass, of all that is magnificent in the pub- 
lisher’s art, and all that is valuable in scholarship. The 
binding is the perfection of beauty and durability. Noe 
teacher should be without this Bible, whatever others 
may have.” 


At prices from $1.25 to $20.00 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 


Oxford University Press, American Branch 
Henry Frowpe. 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SONGS OF SOVEREIGN GRACE 
For use in all religious satherings. Edited by J. Lincoln 
Hall, W. iy Kirkpatrick, and . S. Weeden, assisted 


by Chas. Gabriel, ]. Howard Entwisie, and other 
well-known writers. he great success of year. 


Price, es] 7e0. Specimen free, All dealers. 
Hart-Macx'Co. Publishers, 1000 Arch &t., Phila, Pa. 
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The Sundap School Times 


Philadelphia, October 23, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
‘‘ second-class matter.”” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year . 


One copy, five years, full payment in advance 


5-00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the lowing yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) m@iled to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies 12 a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 


erson only, and no names can be written or printed on | 


the separate papers. 

he papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

‘he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be includ 
age. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the pegets may be required. 


Change of Address. 


out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 


per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, | 


when it has over six months to run, When it has but 


six months or less to run, the cost to at’ is twenty- | 
f a package | 


five cents to the eud of the subscription. 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 


a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as | 


desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 


office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to | 


which it has been sent. 
th county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 

son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 


All addresses should include 


such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the | 


club he subscribes for takes the place o! 
last year by ——— 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the pa 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, wi 
upon application. 


the one formed 


r to enable 
be sent free, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To seeure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one addr 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | 


or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 


to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. | 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


fil 


with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE SvERER CHG. 
engraved, wily 
_— will last a lifetime and are 
nown the world over as the standard 
of American make. We send 
Giving us his full address this wate! 
gents’ or ladies’, Se, .0.D. 
with privilege exam jon. it 
actory, pay agent §6.50 | 
express charges; if not, return it at 
nothing. Ali 
If money 
pay all ex 
charges and give a beautiful 
"* ROYAL MFQ. CO. 
Chteage, Hh 


High Grade ’97 Bicycles for $7.00 

We will furnish a high-grade ’97 Bicycle 
for $7.00 to any one who will assist us in dis- 
tributing our big 928-page, 3-pound catalogs. 


We sell bicycles outright at $14.95 and up, 
and send them to any address to be examined 


834 Dearbern &t., 


before paid for. For full particulars, cut 
this notice out and send to SEARs, RoEBUCK 
& Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 


3000 BICYCLES | 


$14 to $30. = $12 


Lo to anyone 
= ougreres without oqvenns . 
posit a a niOroEh 

EARN A BICYCL 
stvertioee us. We will giveone 
: ~ (wheel to introduce them. Write at ome ee 
@ur Special Ofer, FA. Mead Cycle Co, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ed in the pack- | 


Subscribers to whom the | 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 | 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- | 


ess, whichever may be preferred by 


‘WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


| AN 


Millions 


NO 


This is the head 


of a Pearline woman. 
others.” 
cheerful, it’s no wonder. 
got to work hard, if you do your 
washing and cleaning with soap, 
and you've got to work a long time 
over it, and you're wearing things 
out with your rubbing: Pearline 
makes the work easy and quick; 
saves rubbing. 
| any woman who has to do soap’s hard work can look pleasant. 
Still, some of them do, in spite of it. 


‘‘There are 
And if the others don’t look 
You've 


The wonder is that 





| Do you know what an 
“emulsion is?” It is when 
each drop of the oil is broken 
up into minute drops, so small 
you can hardly see them with 
the microscope: so minute 
that they pass at once through 
the tissues into the circula- 
tion. Scott’s Emulsion does 
not disturb digestion, is not 
unpleasant to take, and does 
not fail to do its work be- 
cause digestion can deal with 
it at once. You may be.able 
to disguise the taste of raw 
oil and get it past the palate. 


You can’t cheat your stomach 


: . SCOTT & BOWNE, 
with it. Chemists, New York 














‘*Do not Stammer’”’ 


Dr. Horatio C. Wood and Dr. Harrison Allen 
of the University of Pennsylvania, send patients 
to be treated for stammering and stuttering to 
the Philadelphia Institute. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book, “‘ Do not Stammer.’’ 
(mailed free) to the PHitape tenia INSTITUTE, 
1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Edw. S. John- 
ston, Principal and Founder. Established 1884. 


PT 








‘ 


” PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. Both sexes. 58th year. Healthful. Beau- 
| tiful. 126 teachers, 12 courses. §260a year. For beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog address 

THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 








OSTON 


sPearlin 





| nt. * INSTITUTE and Train 
‘Erick OLAMMBLELD i soars 


| Will You Go to Palestine ? | 


For information concerning Russell H. Conwell's | 
Philadelphia Excursion next spring to Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Turkey, Greece, and Italy, address Bree’ E. H. | 
Eldridge, The Temple College, Philadelphia. | 


The Index to lamps and the | 


chimneys for them will save | ~ 


| you. money and trouble. 
| We want you to have it. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa | 


3) 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Piated 

Watch, also a Chain and C!.arm for selling; 

Kagce of Bluin at 10 cents each. | 

cddress by return mail anu) 

1 forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 

a large Premium List. No money required. | 

BLUINE CO., x W. Concord Junction, Mass.) 








FRANKLIN ALLEN 
Certified Public Accountant 
(Laws, State of N. Y., 1896, Chap. 312.) 
Arbuckle Building, Rooms 49 and 50, 
371 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, City of New York. 
Telephone “‘ 2080 Brooklyn.” 


Confidential adviser of corporations, companies, and | 
individuals, upon all points affecting organization, re- 
organization, and adjustments of accounts. 

omputations, schedules, statements and accounts, 
whether of legal or fiduciary accounting (executors, 
administrators, guardians, trustees, etc.), verified an 
examined. 

Address by mai!, or a personal call, as above. 


Of Returns on Safe Municipal Security. Bought 

largely by best Banks and Trust Companies. 
© Write for details, ROBERT E. STRAHORN 

qumpemen @ CO., Equitable Building, Buston, Mass. 


Teachers 


Scholars 


Want the Best 


When it is cheapest, 


and the Cheapest 


When it is best. 


Sunday School 





If your Sunday-school is using 
the International Series of 
Graded Lesson Helps and the 
Weekly Papers issued by the 
DAVID ©. CooK PUBLISHING Co., 
then you may rest assured that 
you have the best and cheapest 
in the world. 


Why Not Have the Best 


When it is also cheapest? 














If your Sunday-schoo! does not 
use the DAVID C. CooK publica- 
tions, you should write at once 
for sample copies, which will be 
sent free. You will be surprised 
and delighted at the great im- 
provements made during the 
year. A careful and unprejudiced 
comparison of these with all 
other publications will convince 
you of their superiority. 











You should see the great Comprehensive 
Quarterly, containing five pages of explana 
tory notes on each lesson (#4 pages in all), 
numerous elegant half-tone engravings 
(many printed in colors), and other special 
features found in no other publication. 

You should see the whole line of Graded 
Lesson Helps, which have no equal in the 
world. 

You should see YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
WEEKLY, the largest and best Sunday- 
school paper published; the WEEKLY 
MAGNET and Dew Drops (all with beauti- 
ful colored pictures). and other papers for 
the little folks. Sample copies free. 





No man living has done so 
much to improve and cheapen 
Sunday-school literature as has 
Davip C. CooK. His publica- 
tions lead, and will continue to 
do so. The ch\dren prefer them, 
and so do teachers, wherever 
used. Write for samples. 


Davip C. Cook PUBLISHING Co. 


36 Washingtoa St., CHICAGO. 


IBRAR 











é, 





books for Sunday-schools. 
The best from a// published 
in our approved list. Free. 

Goodenough & Woglom, 
New York. 


“AMERICAN FIRE — 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL 
Reserve for Reinsurance and alt 
other claims, 1,560,056.56 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 495,734-40 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1897. 
$2,525,790.96. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, | fce-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Jreas. 
ALAMS, Asst. Sec. 
ELLY, Gen. Agt. 


Pe. DIRECTORS : 

Thos. H. Montgomery, Charlies P. Perot, 

Israel Morris, 23°. E. Gillingham, 

Pemberton S. Hutchinson, *harles S. Whelen, 

Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
John S. Gerhard. 


$500,000.00 


WM. F. WIL 
Ww , 


BI 
M. B. K 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 


the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





| selves, 
| have sacrificed the joys of family and 
| home, have relinquished the leading of 


| of the case. 
| professedly the ultimate abolisher of pain, 
| should yet, throughout the cycles of time, 
| have been linked with pain in the thoughts 





| sage itself. 
| of pain, has a present use for pain 


| essary, that which retards the prog 
| the human spirit, and impedes te ‘ 


Dependence 
[By William Cowper 


O KEEP the lamp aliy. 
With oil we fill the bow) 
"Tis water makes the wil}, re 
And grace that feeds the soy 
The Lord's unsparing hand 
Supplies the living stream 
It is not at our own command 
But still derived from him. 


Man's wisdom is to seek 
His strength in God alone - 
And e’en an angel would be , 
Who trusted in his own, 


eak, 


Retreat beneath his wings 
And in his grace confide : 
This more exalts the King of kings 
Than all your works beside, ~ 
In Jesus is our store ; 
Grace issues from his throne : 
Whoever says, ‘I want no more." 
Confesses he has none. 


CAR 
Uses of Pain 


[George Matheson, D.D., in The Expositor 


|? THE goal of Christianity is the elimi. 
nation of pain, how comes it that, jp 
every branch of the Christian Church, 

and still more in the regions outside the 
church, Christianity and pain are associa. 
ted? How is it that those who have not 


|entered within the pale have uniformly 


contemplated the entrance as a curtai. 
ment? Why is it that, amongst those 
already within, the greatest saints have 


| generally been.regarded as the men who 
| have borne most marks of suffering and 


exhibited most traces of self-denial? The 
symbol of Christ in the world is a cross, 
The cross is to the Christian soldier what 
a medal is to the secular soldier, —a mark 
ot honor, an emblem of eminence. 
individuals and communities have courted 
privation for the sake of Christ. Men 
have gone into deserts, immolated them. 
lacerated themselves. Women 


fashion and the homage paid to beauty, 
that they might spend their lives in serious 
thought. Kings have thrown away ther 
crowns that they might sit .in sackcloth 
and ashes. A tendency so widely spread, 


| so variedly spread, must have some rot 


in human nature, some root in the facts 
Why is it that Christianity, 


of the human heart ? 
Now, if we look at the passage before 


| us [Rev. 21 : 4], I think we shall find a 


least a suggestion of the answer. The 
passage in our Authorized Version reads 
‘* Neither shall there be any more pain: 
for the former things are passed away. 

Here the passing away of previous things 


| is made the reason for the passing awa) 


of pain. I think this a superior rendering 
to that of the Revised Version, which 
treats the latter clause as a mere redundant 
repetition. What I understand the seer 
to say is that pain shall pass away whe 
the need of it passes away. At present It 
is bound up in the constitution of nature 
because there are elements in the life o 
man which make its existence desirable 
Pain exists now because it has a functio® 
and a beneficial function. Wheneve 
those elements which make it desirable 
shall be either removed or transformed, : 
will lose its function, and therefore ¥ 
cease to be. 

If we accept this reading, we $ 
an answer to the paradox within the p® 
Christ, the ultimate abel 
has a function for it in the existing — 
of things. It is not a state whi = 
be tolerated in a perfect organism, ere 
the present imperfection of the organs. 
it has advantages to ‘the life of oe 
vidual. It cannot pass away unt! tn 
passing away of that which makes 


hall find 


it nee 
rress of 
jevel- 


opment of the race of man. 


There is, then, a present good in paid, 
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‘ng which justifies Christianity 
eas custodian of pain. What is 
* ] think, in the present system of 
+ there are two moral benefits of 
_ It serves two ends, which, so 
re no other, phase of our 




































| know, 
i - can fulfil. Let us glance at each 
pf these. 


And, first, pain is, so far as 1 know, the 
jy protest in the human constitution 
pnly 4 something which 1s wrong. It is 
ot protestant movement in the body- 
oe of man’s organism, the only thing 
hich raises its voice against existing 
i Pain is 2 signal,—in the moral 
ow the only signal It indicates 
_ on the line. Without it the dan- 
SC Geuld be equally great, but not equally 
medial. It is the declaration that our 
ealth is bad, or, at the least, that some- 
hing is required to perfect our constitution. 
ger 1S . 
a against further abstinence ; lassi- 
yde is the protest of the mental nature 
scainst further work. Always and every- 
‘here pain is the Martin Luther of the 
organic framework ; it placards the walls 
of the city with the announcement that 
ere is something wrong. f 
There are two states in which man ex- 
eriences painlessness,—at the top, and 
bt the foot, of the hill. In perfect health 
have no pain; in perfect disease we 
have no pain. In the one case, our mem- 
bers are so full of vigor that they are un- 
onscious of their own life ; in the other, 
ey are so mortified that all sensation has 
ssed. Pain is never the lowest thing ; 
tis always on the middle road between 

e highest and the lowest. It is that 
hich leads from the one to the other. 
tis the protest of to-day against yesterday 
m its way to to-morrow. ‘That is its func- 
ion ; that is its power. 

Now, when this function exists in the 
moral nature, we call it by a particular 
name—conscience. Conscience is simply 
e hunger of the moral nature., In itself 
it indicates convalescence. It reveals the 
rpitude of a man’s state, but it does not 
rate it. The revelation implies.a higher 

itude. Sin cannot reveal sin any more 

han night can reveal night. Pain is a 
mirror lit from above. The forms pro- 
jected on its surface are impure forms, 
but the light by which we see them is 
od's light. Of all present things, pain 
s that which has the most optimistic as- 
pect ; just because it is a protest, it is a 
prophecy. Itis the function of conscience 
0 tell the mind what it is the function of 
eadache to tell the body,—that disease 
§ not a normal thing, and therefore not a 
permanent thing. As long as disease lasts, 
physical or mental, it is desirable that 
pain should last. Disease without pain is 
lisease without protest, —hurrying down a 
Steep place into the sea. It is destruction 
nfelt, and therefore unopposed ; it is 
peace where there is no peace. That is 
hy, in the present state of dilapidation, 
hristianity has not only preserved, but 
polished, the mirror of pain. The first 
pift of God is the quickening of the Spirit, 
the wakening into conscious suffering 
of those members of Christ's body who, 
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and local histories enough to make 
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from deadness in sin, have been insensible 


| to anguish. 








| of pain. 


But there is a second function of pain 


; est of the physical | in the present system of things ; it is the 
the protes 


longest line of human sympathy, —the 
line by which the heart can travel further 
than by any other route. There are 
various lines of sympathy in the present 
order of the world. 
that they are inadequate or wanting in 
intensity. What they want is length of 
rail; they need to be extended. Kindred, 
for example, is a strong bond of sympathy; 
and, if the membership in Christ's body 
were realized, it would be a’ universal 
bond. But by the mass of mankind kin- 
dred is limited to special streams of hered- 
ity, and sympathy becomes merely the 
union of a clan. Again, community of 
taste is a bond of sympathy ; but, because 
tastes are varied, it is for that very reason 
a source also of division. More than 
either of these, a common joy is to higher 
natures a bond of sympathy ; but it is 
only to higher natures. To lower natures 
it is the reverse ; the jealous heart is not 
drawn to another by seeing him in posses- 
sion of the same joy. None of these 
lines go round the circle of humanity ; 
they all fail to bind man as man. 

But there is one thing which can, which 
does,—the element of pain. What kin- 
dred cannot do, what race cannot do, what 
identity of taste cannot do, what even 
common joy cannot do, is achieved in a 
moment from the lowest ground. The 
sympathy with pain is the widest sympa- 
thy in the world. There is nothing on 
earth which so equalizes men. The pains 
of nature are more potent in their uniting 
power than the pleasures of nature. The 
beauty of the landscape is a sealed book 
to the unrefined soul ; but the ills which 
flesh is heir to make their appeal to all. 
In nothing did Christianity more show its 
wisdom than in attaching itself to the ele- 
ment of pain ; in nothing did it so evince 
its discernment as in stooping to the 
lowermost. Had the Son of Man, in the 
descent of his ladder of ~ humiliation, 
paused at any height short of the ground. 
he would not have touched humanity as a 
whole. The secret of his success, humanly 
speaking, is his appeal to that experience 
of pain which lies at the foot of the lad- 
der, and is therefore the ground-floor of 
humanity. Even Buddha never stooped 
so low ; he told men that their pain was 
a delusion. Christ started from the reality 
He took up the cross of man ; 


| he proclaimed his religion to be the bear- 
| ing of the cross ; he called to himself all 
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sailing together within hailing | longer a service to perform, it will die. 

‘way across. People are booking | When the former things have passed 

‘nd, Mediterranean and Paris Ex- | away, when the constitution of human 
These voyages are within reach | nature has been altered, when the recupera- 


that were laboring and heavy-laden, and 
there answered to his summons the repre- 
sentatives of all mankind. 

Pain, then, has a second function in 
the present system of things. There is 
something besides disease which prevents 
it from passing away,—the limitation of 
human sympathy. It is at present the 
only chain that constitutes the conscious 
brotherhood of man ; destroy this chain, 
and there is no conscious brotherhood. 
Whenever the time shall come when this, 
like the previous function, shall be un- 
needed, St. John says pain will disappear. 
Science declares that in the world of evo- 
| lution a thing will cease to live when it 
ceases to have a use. So, says the seer, 
When it has no 
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’ Passenger can be booked beyond| tive principle of the organism has ceased 
An | to €xperience decay, when the limitations 
azine of foreign half-tone engravings | of the heart have yielded to the universal 
tails sent free on application. Postum | power of love, then will pain lose its func- 


tion in the world, and with its function it 


Their defect is not 
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will itself disappear. It will have no 
more place in a system not diseased ; it 
will have no more room in the perfection 
of a sympathy whose movements are 
already impelled by love. When that 
which is perfect has come, that which is 
in part shall be done away. 
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Paper just like it in all the World, and a family without THE CHRISTIAN <4 "fee ' 
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After once Reading this Superbly Illustrated Volume, many Shadows now Darken- : 
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